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PREFACE 


On a cold evening in January 1925 F. Owen Stredder left his office on 
the third floor of the Montreal Central YMCA building and walked 
along the corridor. His colleague and part-time assistant, Clifford H. 
Cheasley, occupied a small office near the elevator. It was a quiet 
evening, but neither of these men was in the habit of doing nothing. 
When not engaged in the details of operating an evening school, Owen 
Stredder was busy thinking, writing and planning for the future. As he 
entered the office he said: ‘““Mr. Cheasley, I think I have the name for 
our new college. It will be Sir George Williams College.” 


This minor incident represents a turning point in the story of an 
educational institution in many ways unique in Canada. Its roots are 
found in the commercial and industrial development of Montreal as 
the metropolis of Canada in the latter half of the nineteenth century. 
How a few evening classes for young men and boys became one of 
Canada’s larger universities is the theme of our story. However, the 
people involved and their lives are more important than mere institu- 
tional growth. 


Founded in November 1851 the Montreal Young Men’s Christian 
Association is well known as the oldest YMCA in North America. At 
least two influences combined to bring about the establishment of the 
Montreal Association at this time. One was a young men’s society 
which had been organized twenty years earlier by the great Scottish 
evangelist, David Nasmith, and the second was a visit to the London 
YMCA by three young men on the occasion of the Great Exhibition of 
1851. The rapid growth of the Montreal YMCA in the first years of its 
life was due to many things including the remarkable economic and 


social development of that period. However, the major factors were 
undoubtedly the devoted work of its founders and leaders and the many 
needs and interests of the young men who made up its membership. 


Having set forth as its purpose the spiritual, mental and physical 
development of young men, the Association was ingenuous and untir- 
ing in its efforts to make this purpose a living reality. The institutional 
aspects of the YMCA’s were being enlarged in many North American 
cities. The Montreal Association by 1873 had developed from a rented 
room with a single caretaker to an impressive institution with a new 
building on Victoria Square and a staff soon to be under the direction 
of D. A. Budge its distinguished General Secretary for almost four 
decades. 


Among the activities characteristic of the early Association were 
lectures of outstanding quality. Many of these were in series which 
attracted large audiences and much favourable press comment. We can 
be sure that the competition with such efforts from commercial amuse- 
ments was not comparable to that of our day. On the other hand, the 
working hours of employed people in all walks of life were long and 
the modern week end was far in the future. Among those who lectured 
to YMCA audiences in the early years was Dr. J. W. Dawson, eminent 
geologist and Principal of McGill University. 


Until the construction of the Victoria Square building in 1873 
educational programs, though extensive and valuable, were of the type 
which would now be classified as informal. In other words, it is prob- 
able that no courses with registration of students or recorded attend- 
ance were undertaken. It is of interest, however, to note that the erection 
of the building, which was a great event in its day, provided at least a 
minimum amount of accommodation for this purpose. H. C. Cross, 
the Montreal YMCA’s leading historian, remarks in this connection: 


Unfortunately the new building did not contain any 
separate rooms suitable for educational classes, and it was 
necessary to use the reading room for such purposes. This 
meant that members were deprived of reading privileges 
during the time that classes were in session, and because of 
these conditions the Association was limited to a minimum 
educational program. ' 


In spite of this severe handicap a formal educational program was 
undertaken in the academic year 1873-74 which has continued to de- 
velop without interruption. This date, therefore, may be said to mark 
the beginning of the institutional development which this account 
attempts to record.” 


In the writing of this brief and inadequate history, my only 
advantage is my close connection with Sir George Williams University 
as a staff member in various capacities for a period of exactly forty 
years. This means, of course, that complete objectivity is impossible. 
I can only ask the reader to realize this when my prejudices seem to be 
coloring the recounting of the story. This small volume makes no 
pretense of being a sociological analysis or a treatise on educational 
theory and practice. I have simply tried to make it a plain story plainly 
told. My hope is that, in addition to being a permanent record of at 
least the salient historical facts, it may be the means of recalling days 
and evenings to generations of alumni, former students and staff 
members. 


My grateful thanks and appreciation are sincerely offered to many 
colleagues and good friends over the years for their encouragement 
and practical assistance. I wish to thank the Principal, Dr. Robert C. 
Rae, and the Vice-Principal, Professor Douglass Burns Clarke, whose 
able leadership and hard work maintain the Georgian tradition. The 
research and records of my friend, Mr. Harold C. Cross, dedicated 
professional leader and historian of the Montreal YMCA, have been 
invaluable and are hereby acknowledged. I am especially grateful to 
my secretary, Mrs. Ellen Brodahl, B.A., for efficient assistance and 
many helpful suggestions. Finally, I cannot miss this opportunity to 
say a sincere word of thanks to the long procession of colleagues, 
students and alumni who, after all, have created the institution and are 
now responsible for its future. 


HENRY F. HALL 


Montreal 
August, 1966. 
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CHAPTER ONE 


THE BACKGROUND 


Over twenty years’ experience with young men in Montreal created the 
conviction on the part of the leaders of the Montreal YMCA that one 
of the obvious needs was in terms of educational opportunity. The 
rapid economic development of eastern Canada was at least for a time 
reversed and Montreal, together with the rest of Canada, was indeed 
in the midst of a business depression. The familiar story of the un- 
trained being the first to be laid off and the last to be hired was in 
evidence. It is not without significance that the courses offered in 1873 
were in French and shorthand, then called phonography. In view of 
later developments these two subjects seem now to have an almost 
symbolic meaning. However, they were probably chosen for entirely 
practical and utilitarian reasons. Young men who had mastered them 
were better equipped thereby for clerical and executive jobs. 


Those members of the Board who supported this innovation, no 
doubt against the opinion of others who envisaged different ways of 
using the new plant and its staff, were greatly encouraged by the fact 
that at least fifty men took these courses during their first season 
of operation. 


Daniel A. Budge was at the time an active member of the YMCA 
being a shorthand writer in an express company who had recently 
come from Toronto. The combination of his interest and skill led him 
to teach the phonography course. In March 1874 he was appointed 
General Secretary and began his long and outstanding career as a 
YMCA secretary. It is probably safe to assume that this early interest 
of Mr. Budge in the educational program of the Association had much 
to do with its development during the four decades of his general 
secretaryship. 
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In spite of severe financial difficulties during the early years of the 
occupancy of the Victoria Square building the educational program 
was maintained and continued to grow. Emphasis was placed on the 
need for this service not only by local leaders but also by the 
International Committee of the YMCA which by then was making its 
influence felt throughout the continent. In 1879, for example, the 
international convention held at Baltimore, Maryland, discussed for 
the first time educational work as a major branch of YMCA program. 
The philosophic theory of fourfold development was gaining general 
acceptance in the YMCA movement of North America. This involved 
the concept of spiritual, social, physical and educational development 
as the four areas in which the Association should seek to promote the 
growth of its members. 


To organized classes in French and phonography were soon added 
others in commercial arithmetic, English and bookkeeping which was 
taught by P. S. Ross, who later became an outstanding accountant and 
founder of a firm which still is one of Canada’s leading accounting 
establishments. At the same time the interesting and popular lectures 
which were now becoming famous were considerably extended. The 
subjects ranged from a chemistry series by J. T. Donald with such 
topics as “Water” and “Smoke and Fog of Manufacturing Cities” to 
“Preventable Diseases” by a Dr. Cameron and “The Brain” by Dr. 
(later Sir William) Osler. It is reported that the attendance ranged 
from about one hundred to two hundred and twenty-five. 


In 1881 an important step was taken when a special committee 
was appointed under the chairmanship of Dr. F. W. Kelley to make a 
thorough study and present recommendations regarding the educa- 
tional program.' 


The mention of Dr. Kelley provides an opportunity to recog- 
nize his outstanding contribution over a period of many years. He 
came to Montreal from Nova Scotia as a student at McGill University 
and later, having obtained his doctorate at Cornell University, was 
senior master at Montreal High School. While holding this position for 
many years until retirement in 1911 Dr. Kelley gave leadership to 
several good causes. The educational work of the YMCA was one of 
his principal interests. Those who have made a study of the English 
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speaking community of Montreal at this period are agreed that Dr. 
Kelley’s influence was extensive and constructive. It is fortunate that 
the educational work of the YMCA attracted his interest as its future 
development was undoubtedly positively influenced by his devoted 
service. He was a member of the Board of Directors for several years 
and President during 1884-85. He is commemorated by a memorial in 
the Hall of Remembrance in the present Downtown YMCA. 


The conclusions of Dr. Kelley’s committee are interesting in view 
of later developments. They deplored the lack of educational facilities 
for employed young men and urged that the formal educational 
program of the Association should be extended. They also established 
an important principle to the effect that teachers of courses should be 
paid and that tuition fees should be collected from students although in 
each case they might be small. The influence of this committee and its 
report was apparently soon felt in terms of an increase both in offer- 
ings and in attendance. A survey of the results of the educational 
program was also attempted. This was done by questionnaires sent to 
students. This technique, while fairly common later, was probably an 
innovation at that time. The growing status and acceptance of this 
educational program is illustrated by the fact that in 1886 extensive 
alterations on the top floor of the building provided several classrooms. 
Mr. Cross notes that, “The following year 371 were enrolled in educa- 
tional classes,” and that, “Certificates were now awarded annually to 
those successful in the examinations.” 


We thus see that this educational work was moving from the 
informal classes of earlier days toward the characteristics of a well 
organized school. Some of the signs in this direction were: (a) tuition 
fees, (b) payment of teachers, (c) records of classes and attendance, 
and (d) the issuance of certificates upon completion of individual 
courses. 


It is at this time that we can observe from the meagre records 
available some indication of a movement toward the development of a 
much more extensive and highly organized educational program under 
the auspices of the YMCA. There is no evidence of acrimony or sharp 
differences being involved. There are indications, however, that a 
group, perhaps led by Dr. Kelley, envisioned the need and the oppor- 
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tunity for a much more extensive program. Had it developed, it might 
have foreshadowed the actual establishment of Sir George Williams 
University by several decades. On the other hand, it would no doubt 
have been a vastly different institution. The principal need as seen at 
the time was largely in terms of technical education and it was sug- 
gested by some that the YMCA should organize and build a technical 
school in connection with its then planned great new development on 
Dominion Square. However, the difficulties were many and doubtless 
certain influential persons wondered whether this was the proper 
function of the Young Men’s Christian Association. The fact is that by 
now rapid expansion in all departments was leading the Association 
to look for new facilities for its all-round development. 

It is a striking fact that the Montreal YMCA’s Victoria Square 
building, opened in 1873 and built at great cost considering the rela- 
tively meagre resources of the Association in those days, was outgrown 
and left behind in the short span of eighteen years. All departments 
of the program contributed to this rapid growth but there seems to be 
no doubt that the needs of the educational department were a strong 
factor in the important decision to build a new and impressive building 
in up-town Montreal. This building itself lasted only a little over 
twenty years but its importance can hardly be overestimated. Known 
as the Dominion Square building, this structure occupied a strategic 
location on the east side of the Square where the great head office of 
the Sun Life Assurance Company now stands. 

On entering the new premises the educational program was, of 
course, greatly expanded. It is natural that the distinction between 
formal and informal courses should not have been as clearly drawn as 
was the case later. During the first few seasons at Dominion Square 
an impressive university extension program was conducted under the 
auspices of professors of McGill University. Professor John Cox was 
the leader in this movement and gave a series entitled, “Energy in 
Nature; an Introduction to Physical Sciences.” This course in the 
academic year 1891-92 (the first in the new building) had an enroll- 
ment of 131 young men. In this program and others we find evidence 
of some of the earliest developments in the adult education movement 
in Canada as there was undoubtedly a connection with the Canadian 
Association for the Extension of University Teaching organized at 
about this time. However, as Mr. Cross well points out: 
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Adult education . . . had been conducted in the Montreal 
YMCA long before that date. Starting with Principal Dawson 
in 1855, professors from the staff of McGill University 
assisted in the Association educational work throughout the 
year. They continued to do so, even though the description 
“University Extension” may not have been used.° 


Subjects taught as evening courses for employed young men 
during the years in the Dominion Square building included French, 
elementary and advanced; commercial arithmetic; bookkeeping; 
English composition; drawing, freehand and mechanical; penmanship; 
and, of course, phonography which was to play such an important part 
in the later development of this institution. 


Compared with later numbers and achievements the extent and 
importance of this educational work may seem small. There is evi- 
dence, however, that many young men who in later years achieved 
positions of leadership in the business and community life of Montreal 
and therefore of Canada received their fundamental training in this 
way. Among these was George Hodge, who through training as a 
shorthand writer, became secretary to the president of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway. He later rose to a senior position in the same company 
where he was highly regarded. His name deserves a special place in 
this record as he was a member of the Board of Governors for many 
years and chairman from 1936 to 1942. As chairman of the Board and 
therefore senior officer of the college during a critical period of its 
development, he was a pioneer and an example of loyalty for sub- 
sequent generations of alumni to emulate.* 


By 1898 the educational program had expanded to the point where 
it was thought necessary to engage a full-time educational secretary. 
A graduate of Springfield College, E. G. Randall, was appointed to this 
position, thereby becoming not only the first of a long line of adminis- 
trative officers of the Montreal YMCA’s educational work but also the 
first YMCA educational secretary in Canada. He was succeeded by 
Harry Ballantyne in 1902 who stayed but a short time and some years 
later became general secretary of the National Council of the YMCA’s 
of Canada.° 
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CHAPTER TWO 


THE BUSINESS SCHOOL 


Prominent among the pioneers of this institution were Mr. and Mrs. 
A. W. Young. This remarkable couple deserve a place of their own in 
the history of education in Montreal. They influenced the training of 
thousands of young people and left their mark upon those who fol- 
lowed in their footsteps. 


Mr. and Mrs. Young were natives of Belleville, Ontario, who, 
having secured a fundamental business education in their native town, 
set out to establish a business college. Soon after their marriage they 
went to Sackville, New Brunswick, where Mr. Young was Principal of 
Mount Allison Business College and Mrs. Young taught shorthand in 
the same institution. After three years the Young’s moved to Frederic- 
ton where they established a business college. However, in 1899 they 
came to Montreal chiefly, it is believed, through the influence of D. A. 
Budge, and entered into an arrangement with the Montreal YMCA 
which was to have lasting effect.' 


Mr. Young at that time established the Mount Royal Business 
College. This was for its time a progressive and efficient institution. 
The arrangement involved the use of the classrooms in the YMCA 
building on Dominion Square by Mr. Young’s institution in the day- 
time whereas the educational department of the YMCA continued its 
program in the evenings where Mr. and Mrs. Young also taught. The 
Mount Royal Business College was at that time operated as a coeduca- 
tional institution and taught shorthand, typewriting, bookkeeping, 
French, penmanship and other subjects. Mrs. Young was an expert 
writer and teacher of Pitman’s shorthand who not only taught classes 
but trained several teachers in her own method. Some of these became 
colleagues and eventually successors in the tradition of the school. 
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After a few years, during which the institution grew steadily, 
Mr. Young and his college separated from the YMCA for reasons 
which are not now apparent. The simple shortage of adequate space 
was probably the principal factor. The Youngs conducted the Mount 
Royal Business College, then for young ladies only, in the Inglis 
Building on the corner of Mountain and St. Catherine Streets. How- 
ever, with the opening of the new YMCA building on Drummond 
Street in 1913, the relationship with the Mount Royal Business College 
was re-established. A peculiar but apparently very satisfactory agree- 
ment by means of which there was close cooperation continued for 
26 years. Under this arrangement young ladies were registered as 
pupils of the Mount Royal Business College whereas young men were 
pupils of the YMCA Business School. Thus, as was once said of 
Harvard University, the institution was coeducational in practice but 
never in theory! In effect the business school became, of course, a part 
of Sir George Williams College in 1926, but the arrangement with 
Mr. Young and his school continued until the absorption of the Mount 
Royal Business College by Sir George Williams College when Mr. 
Young himself retired in 1939. 


The permanent result of such an arrangement as is outlined above 
is difficult to judge. However, those who experienced the relationship 
involved are practically unanimous in the opinion that this cooperative 
plan was a good one. The Youngs, in their strict, efficient and entirely 
dedicated way, contributed something special to the institution. Their 
primary concern was, of course, the Mount Royal Business College and 
its students, but they left the legacy of a tradition which has remained 
in Sir George Williams Business School to the present time. This tradi- 
tion involves among other things, good teaching of basic business 
subjects including Pitman’s shorthand, typewriting and bookkeeping 
with related subjects occupying a secondary place. 


The business school thus established has continued as a well 
recognized institution of long standing in the English speaking com- 
munity of Montreal. At the time of writing it is one of the four schools 
associated with Sir George Williams University. It must not be for- 
gotten, however, that it is the senior member and in a sense the one 
from which the others have grown. In the early years of the college 
grade courses it was often said that Sir George Williams College was a 
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business school. With the rapid growth of the university, however, the 
business school tended to be overshadowed. In spite of this it has con- 
tinued to perform its function both in quantity and in quality over the 
years. Its standards of admission have been gradually raised in keeping 
with the growing proportion of young people who continue in and 
graduate from secondary schools. 


Another factor has been the decline in the proportion of young 
men attending business school courses. There are, no doubt, many 
reasons for this phenomenon, but the fact is that short-term business 
school courses have become almost entirely populated by young 
women. It is, no doubt, true that many young men who a generation 
ago would take a one-year business school course are now striving 
to secure a university degree not always suited to their particular 
aptitudes. 


As is always the case, leadership has played a fundamental part in 
this school’s development and function. In 1939, as previously noted, 
Mr. Young retired and his private school (The Mount Royal) was 
absorbed by Sir George Williams College. The effect of this in terms 
of registration is strikingly seen from the statistics of the time. In the 
year 1938-39 the business school (day division) had a total of 98 
students who were all young men. This, incidentally, was probably the 
largest number of men in the history of the day business school. 
During the next year, 1939-40, the total was 331, the majority of 
whom, of course, were young women. 


The Director appointed to succeed Mr. Young was W. M. Ford, a 
lawyer and teacher. R. Nelson Elliot, who had graduated from the 
school in 1919 and who had had training and experience as a teacher 
associated with Mr. and Mrs. Young, was appointed to assist Mr. Ford 
in the direction of the school. As one of many changes due to the 
intensification of the war, Mr. Ford’s period of association with the 
school was brief. He enlisted with a captain’s commission for active 
service and was replaced by Mr. Elliot, who continued as Director of 
the school until his retirement in 1964. R. Nelson Elliot thus became 
at the time of his retirement the administrative officer with the longest 
period of service in the history of the whole institution. His devoted 
and enthusastic leadership over a span of forty-five years was widely 
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recognized at the time of his retirement and again at his sudden death 
in November 1964. Associated with him during this long period was a 
group of earnest and able teachers some of whom had been taught by 
Mrs. Young. Included in this number were Miss Iva F. Muir, whose 
record of service as a teacher was equal to that of Mr. Elliot, and 
Miss Dorothy F. Dyer. 


Other units of the institution followed the pattern of the business 
school in the fact that evening courses were provided parallel to those 
of the day division. In both divisions of this school a large proportion 
of pupils of the past few decades have been from other countries 
particularly from Europe. The school was and is by no means operated 
solely for new Canadians. It is only fair to say, however, that it has 
performed this function and incidentally has enabled many young 
people from other countries to obtain not only a practical training in 
business subjects but also social relationships with those born and 
brought up in the Montreal area. 


The present Director of Sir George Williams Business School, who 
took office on Mr. Elliot’s retirement, is Miss Helen D. Byers, B.A. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


THE GREAT WAR AND AFTER 


To go back to the early years of the century, we find the Montreal 
YMCA’s educational program greatly enhanced by occupancy of the 
Drummond Street building after the crowded situation in the previous 
quarters on Dominion Square. The provision of a suite of classrooms 
and adjacent offices on the third floor of the new building was one of 
its special features. It is perhaps worthy of note that in a physical sense 
the whole institution has now developed from this area which is still 
occupied by the business school discussed in the previous chapter. 


However, it will be readily understood that the development of 
the institution like that of many others was seriously affected by the 
shattering effects of the protracted struggle, now known as World 
War I. 


We must remember that at this time the organization we are dis- 
cussing was not coeducational. It consisted of a series of relatively 
unrelated evening courses for employed older boys and young men 
plus a well organized day business school as previously explained. 
In the latter years of the war the enlistment in the army of physically 
fit young men became almost universal and this naturally had its effect 
in reducing the number available for serious study. On the other hand, 
the demand for employees with practical business skills was greater 
than ever before and the Mount Royal Business College flourished. 


In the year or two following the war a great demand for business 
training by younger veterans was partially met by extending classes 
in certain subjects. One effort in this direction was the rather extra- 
ordinary move of turning the YMCA library on the second floor into 
a temporary classroom for the teaching of bookkeeping. 
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The end of the first World War found the YMCA movement in 
North America in a peculiar position. At the beginning of the war, the 
Associations, through the International Committee in the United 
States and through the Canadian National Council of YMCA’s which 
had been formed in 1912, had thrown themselves into the struggle. 
This effort had taken the form of service to the armed forces particu- 
larly to the armies in training at home, in Britain and at the front in 
France and Belgium during the long and bitter years of trench warfare. 
Among the services had been entertainment, including concert parties 
and sports leadership, as well as religious and educational programs. 
In the popular mind, however, these were overshadowed by the mate- 
rial program of running canteens up to the front line itself. These 
became a major business undertaking and the almost sudden end of 
the war saw the military YMCA organization with large sums of 
money and stocks of goods on its hands. 


In the meantime, the educational programs of various city Asso- 
ciations of North America had been advancing to new levels of popu- 
larity and acceptance. Boston YMCA’s Northeastern College, so named 
in 1916, was a leader in the trend toward the development of college 
grade programs by YMCA schools. The war and its social consequences 
placed a new emphasis on education and many young people began to 
realize that in the new age which was developing formal training was 
at least one of the keys to success. 


In view of these and other circumstances then existing, the 
national YMCA movements of Canada and the United States decided 
to devote their remaining war funds, which were not now required for 
direct service to the forces, to an educational program. In Canada part 
of this money was distributed directly to universities and formed the 
basis of the YMCA scholarships. It was, therefore, of no direct aid to 
the educational programs of local YMCAs such as that in Montreal 
except in the payment of tuition fees of many ex-service men. In the 
United States, however, the United YMCA Schools, with headquarters 
in New York, were organized in the spring of 1919. An extensive and 
complex educational effort, involving local YMCA schools as well as 
direct service by a large staff in New York, was undertaken. Some 
idea of the magnitude of this operation may be gained from the 
following statement by C. H. Hopkins: 
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In January, 1920, ten thousand scholarships were 
awarded to veterans for study, either in YMCA schools or 
elsewhere; the majority of the men attended Association 
courses. Three months later it was reported that this three- 
million-dollar appropriation, which became available partly 
because of salvage of war camps and the unexpected cessa- 
tion of army work when the War Department took it over, 
was making possible the enrollment of twenty thousand ex- 
service men in regular as well as some hastily organized 
schools and colleges. Correspondence courses were available 
in 159 subjects covering agricultural, mechanical, commer- 
cial, electrical, architectural, engineering and construction 
subjects. | 


The great impetus which this investment of money and manpower 
gave the various YMCA schools and colleges of the United States 
did not, of course, apply to Canada. However, through the exchange 
of ideas and attitudes, always characteristic of YMCA organizations, 
the vision so engendered undoubtedly had an effect in Canada and 
particularly in Montreal. 


The educational program of the Montreal YMCA had now 
reached a critical stage. Due partly to the influences already mentioned 
and partly to the development of new leadership a major change was in 
the making. The curriculum itself had already developed beyond the 
stage of a series of individual unrelated courses. While these were 
continued, the business school as described in the previous chapter 
had achieved a degree of community acceptance under the leadership 
of Mr. and Mrs. Young. In addition to this another curricular program, 
in its early days called the Matriculation Class, developed into a 
graded evening high school. 


The exact date of the establishment of the Matriculation Class 
has not been determined. However, it is certain from the records that 
it was in operation by the year 1905 and probably earlier. This course 
gave young men, who had the necessary ability and persistence, an 
opportunity to prepare for the junior matriculation examination of 
McGill University. While the number of those who succeeded in 
achieving university admission by this means was undoubtedly limited, 
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several outstanding successes were achieved. Among those who entered 
McGill University through the Matriculation Class and who later made 
their mark in the life of the community was the late Very Rev. Dr. 
T. W. Jones, prominent Montreal clergyman, who became Moderator 
of the United Church of Canada in later years and, incidentally, a 
member of the Board of Governors of Sir George Williams College. 


A combination of circumstances in the decade following the end 
of the first world war led to great acceleration in the development of 
the institution under consideration. However, the growth and flower- 
ing of movements and institutions depend not only on combinations of 
social forces but also on individuals with vision and leadership capacity. 
In this case such a person arrived on the scene in Frederick Owen 
Stredder. He was at the time a young assistant boys’ work secretary 
who had been just old enough to get into active service with the Royal 
Canadian Navy during the war. He was caught up by the vision of the 
educational development of the time. Nominally, Dr. Stredder became 
assistant to the Director, Mr. Young, but his energy and efforts soon 
brought about fundamental changes which set a pattern for the devel- 
opment which followed. 


Fortunately, the administration of the Association recognized the 
ability of this young man and sympathized sufficiently with his vision 
to move him from the boys’ work department to the educational 
department in the summer of 1924. They probably had no idea that 
they were beginning the establishment of a university but this is in 
fact the case. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


THE MONTREAL YMCA SCHOOLS 


It is obvious that fundamental change and new development were in 
the air. Many influences brought these about, and the leadership of 
Dr. Stredder could probably be looked upon as a synthesizing force 
in this process. The first visible change was a reorganization of the 
educational program of the Montreal YMCA culminating in the estab- 
lishment of the Montreal YMCA Schools as a distinct unit. Since the 
reorganization of the Montreal Association on a metropolitan basis in 
1912 the educational classes had been a department of Central Branch 
situated on Drummond Street. 


In this connection, the educational department had a committee 
which directed its affairs under the authority of the Central Branch 
Board. In the spring of 1925, however it was decided that this work 
should be reorganized and that a separate branch of the Montreal 
YMCA should be established, called the Montreal YMCA Schools, 
under direction of its own Board of Management. This Board which 
was then appointed naturally included several members of the old 
educational committee. However, it was extended and strengthened by 
the addition of several business and professional men under the chair- 
manship of G. W. MacKimmie, who was then Assistant General 
Manager of the Royal Bank of Canada. This Board was, therefore, the 
direct forerunner of the Board of Governors of Sir George Williams 
University. In addition to Mr. MacKimmie the members were: D. A. 
Bates, H. C. Beatty, H. Burton, F. B. Common, H. W. Fairlie, S. W. 
Fairweather, D. L. Macaulay, J. M. McKenzie, H. B. McLean, T. J. 
Stevenson, C. W. Taylor, and E. E. Wallace. 


The records of the time show that the curriculum was now 
reorganized with a range of specific courses as previously conducted 
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but with an evening high school having three different curricula 
(matriculation, general and commercial). There was also an evening 
grammar (elementary) school for boys and the day business school 
continued as before. The tuition fees of the individual evening courses 
varied with the subject and ranged from forty dollars for the academic 
year for accountancy down to ten dollars for typewriting. The tuition 
fee in the high school was fifty-five dollars per year or forty-five 
dollars for boys under seventeen years of age. It is interesting to note 
that these courses were a membership privilege of the Association and 
non-members taking courses had first to provide themselves with a 
basic membership costing five dollars for men or two dollars in the 
case of boys. 

In addition to this program a curricular innovation was under- 
taken in 1925. A well known matriculation coaching school of the time, 
the Hoscote School, under the direction of J. D. Morphet, was taken 
into the Montreal YMCA Schools. The Hoscote School was a day 
program which was conducted in cooperative fashion for a period of 
four years when the arrangement with Mr. Morphet was dissolved by 
mutual consent in 1929. Registration records of the time indicate that 
the number of students in this course averaged approximately thirty. 
Many young people were enabled to secure matriculation standing 
through this school during its years of operation. Among them was 
Clarence M. McCully who, after graduating from McGill University, 
became a member of the staff of the Montreal YMCA where he served 
with distinction for many years as Assistant General Secretary. 

Available records give us a fairly adequate picture of the situation 
during the academic year 1925-26. This was the only year, as it hap- 
pened, that the institution operated under the name of the Montreal 
YMCA Schools. A total of 702 students, all male, were registered 
during the year. This represented an increase of approximately 100 
over the previous year and of 200 over the year 1921-22, the first year 
for which an accurate record is available. In view of later developments 
it is of interest to note the numbers registered in the various courses. 
In the day classes the registration was 101, of whom 70 were in the 
business school and 31 in the Hoscote School. The evening schools had 
a total of 601, of whom 169 were in the high school and 84 in the 
business school. The remaining 348 were divided among ten classes 
primarily in business subjects. 
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The fundamental reorganization represents a turning point and 
the beginning of a major development. As already stated, the Montreal 
YMCA Schools continued only one year under this name. However, 
the change of name to Sir George Williams College followed rather 
than preceded this major reorganization. 


The records show that in March 1926, discussion around the 
change of name reached the stage at which it was brought to the Board 
of Management for formal action.' A long statement sets forth the 
reasons for such a change among which was the argument that 
students and alumni would develop an esprit de corps. It was stated 
that, “Loyalties are not given to mere programs or departments; they 
are given only to institutions and personalities. A distinctive name 
would connote a tradition, a helpful personality, a great institution.” 
It was further stated that the name Sir George Williams would help to 
develop those intangible values which were felt to be lacking. It was 
considered fitting that the name of the founder of the YMCA move- 
ment should thus be honoured and perpetuated. The name itself was 
probably a compromise between those who were anxious to establish 
a distinctive title around which an institution could be developed and 
those who wished to maintain a fundamental and marked identification 
with the YMCA. At this distance there is no record that these two 
groups were in opposition. The minutes of the Board meeting of March 
8 of the year in question indicate that the meeting was a long one. 
Of the members recorded as present not one survives to the present 
time. It is stated that: 

Every member of the Board present approved the change 

of name to Sir George Williams College. One or two mem- 

bers felt that the name was a trifle long, but it was stated 

that some other values of the name under discussion would 
outweigh any disadvantage due to its length. It was pointed 

out that, in any case, the name would be shortened by com- 

mon usage, but that officially, it should be used in full.? 


This new designation was then formally approved and sent to the 
Metropolitan Board for ratification. The proof that this was carried out 
is indicated by the fact that from the summer of 1926, the minutes of 
the Board and the printed material of the institution carry the title 
Sir George Williams College.* 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


THE EARLY DAYS OF THE COLLEGE 


Sir George Williams College, now an educational institution in name 
as well as in fact, faced at least to a limited degree the question of its 
philosophy of education. As far as the records indicate the problem of 
a reason for existence and the even more difficult one of educational 
theory were almost taken for granted. For more than half a century 
now the YMCA had been offering courses for young men on the ground 
that this was one of the obvious and sometimes pressing needs of the 
community. There existed also a sound theoretical basis in the belief 
in the complete or all-round development of the individual. “Mens 
sana in corpore sano,” the aim of the English public school had been 
expanded by the American YMCA movement to read: “The spiritual, 
physical, mental and social development of young men.” Some may 
have raised questions as to how formal education contributed to this 
aim but in general it was, no doubt, taken for granted. 

At a much more practical level the ideal of success as an aim of 
life had a firm grip on the youth of the day. There exists a copy of a 
little folder, obviously published to promote evening classes, which is 
entitled, “What does business demand? Read what these successful 
Montreal business men say.” While not dated this must have been 
published in 1925 as it bears the name Montreal YMCA Schools. The 
content of the folder includes statements by five leading Montreal men, 
four of them presidents of large corporations and the fifth the Principal 
of McGill University, in which they urge that the way to success is 
through preparing oneself by hard work and study for future oppor- 
tunity. One man says: “Be loyal to your employer and remember that 
nothing worthwhile can be achieved without strong personal effort.” 
Another warns that: “Business is often the case of the survival of 
the fittest.” 
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Reference has already been made to the discussion of a plan for 
the establishment of a technical school. It is perhaps true that this idea 
may have been abandoned on theoretical as well as practical grounds. 
There was undoubtedly a strong belief on the part of many that expen- 
sive and specialized education should be the responsibility of public 
authority. Regarding this, however, we can only speculate. 


Among the records of the institution is a letter dated September 
2, 1925 from E. C. Woodley, who was at that time the Principal of 
Argyle School, Westmount, and President of the Provincial Associa- 
tion of Protestant Teachers of Quebec. The fact that this letter is 
reproduced in full in the minutes of the Board of Management indi- 
cates that it was regarded as important by the officers of the time.' 
In this letter Mr. Woodley commends the schools for their develop- 
ment and particularly upon the wide range of business courses. 
However, he goes on to say: 

Is there not a tacit recognition in your courses that all 
that is necessary for the successful business man is to know 
about business in the narrow sense of that term? The 
tendency to separate business from living, or rather to let 
business become the whole of life (except a little golf), is a 
dangerous drift of our age. Men are living too circumscribed 
lives and are out of touch with the truly great things which 
really make life worthwhile. 


With his usual keen perception, coupled with a generous and 
kindly attitude, Mr. Woodley assures the Board members that he is not 
writing in any faultfinding spirit but is simply urging that the process 
be carried a little further in that the curriculum might be expanded 
in the direction of culture and outlook. He says: 

Your fine work in the Schools is helping many men to 

greater success and usefulness, but could you not carry it a 

little further by giving place to some of the “useless” subjects 

which yet make all the difference in a man’s outlook on life, 
although they may not put much additional money in his 
pocket. 


Although there is no direct evidence that Mr. Woodley’s state- 
ment caused a reorganization of the curriculum or outlook of the 
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schools, it may well have been one of the several influences which acted 
toward the enlargement of both the vision and the curriculum of the 
institution. 


In addition to the change in name two other important develop- 
ments were put into effect in 1926. The first of these was the admission 
of girls and women to all classes. It is of interest to note that this was 
done, at least in the beginning, on the basis of cooperation with the 
Montreal YWCA and the original action in this direction was simply a 
motion to the effect that members of the Young Women’s Christian 
Association should be admitted to classes on the same basis as mem- 
bers of the YMCA. The fact that this move was not taken without 
misgiving is indicated by the careful analysis of the registration of girls 
and women included in the Principal’s report to the Board in October 
1926 which, incidentally, was the first meeting of the Board under the 
new name. It was stated that of the 606 students registered at that date, 
72, were women and girls. 


In this connection, an amusing story exists in the folklore of the 
institution. It is said that during the year 1925-26, before the college 
became coeducational, one young lady with excellent standing and 
references was admitted to certain classes of the otherwise all male 
institution. It is further rumored that since her first name was Paula, 
she was conveniently entered in the records by the simple device of 
omitting the final a. 


The second innovation of the time was the appointment of a full- 
time student counsellor to the staff of the institution. In the light of 
later developments, it is of great interest that in this small and strug- 
gling college the leadership should have considered that the third 
member of the administrative staff should be a counsellor whose work 
would be entirely devoted to students rather than to the more practical 
and obvious aspects of educational administration. Thus, before Sir 
George Williams College had a dean, a registrar or a bursar, it had 
a student personnel officer whose duties were not strictly outlined but 
whose time was spent for the most part in counselling and advising 
students and prospective students. 


Another new development of 1926 was the establishment of an 
arrangement with the International Correspondence Schools of 
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Canada whereby a student of the evening high school could take a 
vocational course from the correspondence schools as one subject of 
the curriculum. One report indicates twenty students taking thirteen 
different subjects on this basis ranging from mechanical drawing to 
foreign trade. 


In accordance with earlier suggestions regarding the expansion of 
the more liberal aspects of the curriculum, three extension courses 
were now offered on such subjects as “The Ebb and Flow of English 
Fiction” and “The Biological Heritage of Man.” This trend is reminis- 
cent of the courses offered several decades earlier to which references 
has already been made. 


Thus Sir George Williams College, in reality a collection of sub- 
collegiate classes, completed its first year under the new name. A total 
of 808 students had been registered in day and evening courses of 
whom 96 were girls and women. The tuition income for the year 
amounted to $30,230.00 which represented an increase of twenty per- 
cent over the previous year. No doubt, the Board and administrative 
officers felt that the new institution had weathered the problems of 
initial change. The Principal’s report for the year is filled with 
optimism and promise. The records of the time indicate a forward 
looking spirit. There are many hints to the effect that a greater 
development is on the way. 
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The Administrative Offices — 1929 


CHAPTER SIX 


BOOM OR BUST 


The latter years of the decade, sometimes called the roaring twenties, 
were a period of boom in the Montreal business community. The 
volume of business and construction reached hitherto unknown 
proportions. The population of Montreal was growing rapidly and 
employment on the whole was good. In view of this it may be con- 
sidered surprising that so many pupils were leaving the public schools 
in the early grades. High school graduation was still the goal of com- 
paratively few.' 


Since its reorganization Sir George Williams College had made 
steady progress along the lines previously suggested. The total regis- 
tration increased at the rate of about one hundred each year and went 
beyond the thousand mark in the year 1929-30. 


The evening high school now began to be more widely recognized 
not only as a means whereby the occasional bright boy might secure 
university entrance but as an adult education program by means of 
which many young men and women, who had left school prematurely, 
could have a “second chance” to secure an education. 


As the decade closed two matters occupied the attention of the 
Board and administrative staff of the college. These were the physical 
development of the plant, made possible by the YMCA’s capital 
campaign of 1928, and the consideration of the offering of college 
grade courses. Following the campaign, a new building on Stanley 
Street was constructed and at the same time a remodelling of the 
Drummond Street building gave the college much more space than it 
had previously occupied. While still very limited by modern standards, 
the classrooms and offices of the college were able to accommodate 
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the increased enrollment of day and evening students for a period of 
several years. In this connection a modest expansion of the library 
on the second floor was of great importance. 


There is evidence that the development of courses at the college 
or university level was contemplated by both lay and professional 
leaders for a considerable time before an announcement to this effect 
was made. The records of the time include a statement which is un- 
signed but which carries internal evidence of having been written by 
Dr. Stredder which is entitled, “Shall we recommend the establishment 
of a full college program?’”? However, the actual beginning of a college 
course was passed by with but slight official notice. The offering of 
senior matriculation courses, equivalent in standing to first year of arts 
or science in the English speaking universities, had by this time become 
thoroughly established in some provinces, particularly Ontario, and 
was now introduced in a small way in certain high schools under the 
Quebec Provincial Department of Education. Sir George Williams 
College, without controversy or fanfare, simply added this senior 
matriculation course in the evening division in the fall of 1929. 
Looking back we may regard this as one of the most important steps 
in the development of the institution. In reporting to the Board, the 
Principal said, “On the evening of October 15, another significant step 
was reached in the development and rounding out of the Association’s 
educational program — the first session of a senior matriculation class 
was held.” It is further stated that, “The instructors of this class report 
the students to be well qualified, keen and of a superior type. Many of 
these students are graduates of our own evening High School.’”* 


It is of importance to note that expansion of the college had 
reached the stage in this year of 1929 when another administrative 
officer was added to the staff. Kenneth E. Norris, who later served with 
such distinction as Principal for twenty years, joined the staff as 
Registrar and Bursar. His administrative ability soon made itself felt 
and his work relieved other staff members for more strictly educational 
functions while giving Dr. Norris experience which, undoubtedly, was 
invaluable in his later responsibilities. 


A bright future would seem to be facing the institution. Its staff 
were young but dedicated. Its accomplishments and recognition, as 
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well as its plant and equipment, were still very limited but steadily 
growing. However, as was the case with so many institutions of the 
time, it soon faced the difficulties and also the opportunities of severe 
financial depression followed by war. In some ways it may well be said 
that the institution passed through its adolescence in the trying days 
of those stark and rigorous times. 


The exciting days of the fall of 1929 were a period which is not 
readily forgotten by those who lived through it. In this respect it is 
comparable to the early days of World War II, exactly a decade later. 
However, the stimulation and excitement of the stock market crash 
were followed by years of depression and economic problems for insti- 
tutions as well as for individuals. It is a tribute to the leadership of the 
time that, having undertaken (it is true in the most modest way 
possible) college grade courses, they did not turn back. The develop- 
ment of the decade was in some respects slow and laborious largely for 
financial reasons but the important fact is that it did not cease. 


The early stages of the depression tended to stimulate the demand 
for the courses offered at the time. This was probably due to two 
factors. First, the day business school was filled with young people 
who were quite naturally seeking a short course which would enable 
them to enter the business world quickly. Secondly, the evening high 
school was growing largely through the registration of older boys who 
left day school to take jobs which in many cases their fathers could 
not secure or keep. However, this early development was quickly over- 
shadowed by the stark realities of the depression itself. Many people, 
who might normally have taken evening courses, could not now afford 
to pay the cost of the modest fees charged. It is to the credit of the 
directors of the Montreal YMCA that in spite of internal financial 
problems they embarked on a program of scholarships and bursaries 
to meet the critical need. There were other efforts in this direction. For 
example, Lord Atholstan, then the owner of the Montreal Star, paid for 
the operation of several classes of boys who otherwise would have 
been denied any formal education during this difficult time. In spite of 
these efforts, however, the registration of the institution as a whole 
ceased to grow and actually dropped for a period of four years. It then 
slowly rose with the result that the total registration of the year 1929- 
30, which was 1236 students, was not reached again until the year 
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1936-37. However, it is significant that while the former figure included 
only the first senior matriculation class of thirty students, the registra- 
tion in college grade courses in 1936-37 had reached 373. 


Thus we find the new institution embarked on what proved to be 
a revolutionary course but now in the midst of financial depression. 
All resources were devoted toward the primary aim of furnishing at 
least the fundamentals of education for young people who otherwise 
would have been denied this basic privilege. Secondly, the aim was to 
preserve and develop the institution itself. Hopefully the leaders both 
lay and professional looked forward to better times when the limited 
and almost embryonic college could grow into a full-fledged institution 
of higher education. Year by year, financial deficits were accumulating. 
These were modest by modern standards but appear large when com- 
pared with the very small annual budgets of the time. It was recog- 
nized, however, that the deficits were largely due to the inability of 
many students to pay tuition fees. Staff salaries were cut and all 
possible economies were put into effect. As we shall see it may truth- 
fully be said that the institution weathered the storm and, having done 
so, it was perhaps better off for the experience. It is probably not too 
much to say that in these days the institution, later to become Sir 
George Williams University, was strengthened by its struggles against 
adversity. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 


DECISIONS, DEGREES AND DIPLOMAS 


As previously stated, college grade courses had been established in the 
fall of 1929 by the simple procedure of forming an evening class in 
senior matriculation (first year) subjects. A registration of thirty 
students indicates the need for such a course as well as at least some 
modest degree of acceptance of the institution offering it. Two years 
later, in spite of the onset of the depression, the registration had risen 
to 166 students. This degree of success led the Board to agree with the 
Principal’s proposal that the senior matriculation course be extended 
to a diploma course in arts, science and commerce. This was a funda- 
mental decision as it meant that the college was now embarking for 
the first time on a program of its own at the university level. 


In the fall of 1932 day classes were inaugurated to parallel those 
already established in the evening. This, too, was an impressive inno- 
vation considering the difficulties of the time. However, in retrospect 
it can be seen as a necessary step in the development of the institution. 
A registration of 76 students in the day classes of a new college 
program was undoubtedly encouraging. On the other hand, this was 
accompanied by a decrease in the registration in the evening division 
from 166 in the previous year to 100 in the year in question. 


The Principal’s report for the year 1932-33 is an interesting 
document. As was usual with Dr. Stredder’s reports, one might say 
that it was filled with statistics and optimism. He rejoices in the fact 
that in spite of depression the tuition receipts were only about four 
percent lower than those of the previous year and were actually higher 
than those of the prosperity year of 1929-30. He quickly goes on to say: 
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A hasty conclusion must not be drawn, however. We are 
quite conscious of the depressed state of business activity, 
and have suffered most of the aches and pains which have 
accompanied the present epidemic. Our increased overhead 
charges, due to the provision of splendid equipment as part 
of the building program, the shrinkage of general Association 
earnings and subscription income, and the necessity of 
paying tribute in the form of exchange premiums to our 
American cousins who hold the mortgage on this Stanley 
Street building, have all been reflected in the College budget.’ 


This report also vividly illustrates the difficulties of the time by 
citing the cases of several students who had been awarded bursaries 
or scholarships during the year. A typical case, taken almost at random 
among many, reads as follows: 


S.B. age twenty — the sole wage earner of a family of 
eight and expecting daily to be laid off himself. First enrolled 
in 1931-32 as “ward” of Montreal Boys’ Association. 
Financial difficulties arose in the middle of the year, which 
made it impossible for the boy to pay fees... Bursary 
arranged for that year, and renewed in the evening High 
School for 1932-33. 


The development of the beginnings of a college program inevita- 
bly brings the matter of faculty into consideration. Due partly to the 
economic condition of these years the fledgling college was able in 
spite of limited financial resources to secure faculty members who 
otherwise might not have been available. The majority of the faculty 
were engaged on a part-time basis, but by the year 1933, a few 
important appointments were made involving men who played a 
leading part in the development of the university program. These were 
Dr. J. Stanley Allen, who later became senior professor in the natural 
sciences division and C. W. Thompson, M.A. (Oxon.), now Professor 
Emeritus of the University, who became senior professor of the 
humanities division and assistant dean and remained on the staff until 
his retirement nearly twenty-five years later. The Principal assumed 
the deanship of the new junior college. 
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Another development of the thirties must be mentioned. This was 
the establishment of a new unit within the organization, known as the 
School of Fine and Applied Art. The first director and principal teacher 
was D. A. J. Pavitt of London, England. This school, which was opened 
in February 1931, has remained a relatively small but important part 
of the total organization ever since. From the beginning both day and 
evening classes were offered and this policy has been continued. The 
school of art will be further discussed in a later chapter. 


The main emphasis during these depression years, in addition to 
the financial problem, was the development of the collegiate program. 
Having obtained authority from the Board to develop a two-year 
curriculum in the fields of arts, science and commerce, the young and 
enthusiastic administrative officers under the leadership of the Principal 
now enjoyed the experience of creation. The practical difficulties of 
salary reductions were in a way compensated for by the prevailing 
spirit of the development of a new institution. Courses and curriculum 
were prepared and requirements established. The public response, 
while not overwhelming, was encouraging and registration figures in 
both day and evening classes show steady if not spectacular growth. 


By 1934 seven students had fulfilled the requirements for the first 
diplomas to be issued by the college. This group included six with the 
diploma of Associate in Science and one Associate in Commerce. These 
were dated June 15, 1934, which therefore becomes a red-letter day in 
the history of the institution. The next year, 1935, saw fourteen 
associate diplomas awarded, three of which were Associate in Arts, 
five in Science and six in Commerce. 


At this juncture the college faced one of the crucial decisions of 
its existence. On the part of the leaders, both lay and professional, 
there was no doubt that a full degree program should now be 
developed. However, legal as well as practical problems had to be met. 
The question was whether Sir George Williams College, a branch of 
the Montreal YMCA, without a specific charter as a college had the 
legal and moral right to develop a university curriculum and to grant 
degrees on its own authority. The Board’s minutes of the time indicate 
that preliminary inquiries, addressed informally to members of the 
provincial government regarding the possibility of a new and specific 
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college charter, had not met with success. After much discussion both 
internally and externally the matter was submitted to solicitors. The 
legal firm consulted, Brown, Montgomery, and McMichael, after 
deliberation gave an unequivocal and strongly worded opinion to the 
effect that the act of incorporation of the YMCA of Montreal gave all 
the authority required by the laws of the province to give instruction 
of college grade and to confer degrees and grant diplomas. Having 
received this assurance the Board then agreed to continue the program 
to its logical conclusion and to establish degree courses in the fields of 
arts, science and commerce. Looked at in retrospect this was, indeed, 
a momentous decision. 


However, at the time this decision, important though it was, was 
overshadowed by the loss of the Principal who resigned in the early 
summer of 1935 to accept the position of bursar of McGill University. 
The disconcerting effect of the loss of the college’s pioneer and senior 
officer at such a critical juncture of its development may well be 
imagined. However, after a period of a year’s delay and uncertainty the 
Board decided to divide the office of principal and dean and appointed 
Kenneth E. Norris as Principal and Henry F. Hall as Dean. Thus, in 
spite of the loss of an outstanding leader, the remaining members of 
the administrative team were given authority to carry on the program 
already decided upon. Dr. Norris served the college as principal during 
its critical period of development until his retirement in 1956. E. F. 
Sheffield, who later played a notable part in the development of 
Canadian universities on a broader scale, was appointed Registrar 
in 1936.” 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 


THE CHALLENGE OF THE THIRTIES 


The years of the late thirties saw some degree of relief from the 
severity of the depression. This, combined with steady growth in 
registration and other demands for its services, gave the college’s 
leaders grounds for optimism. Having made the fundamental decision 
to develop a full college program, leading to bachelor’s degrees, there 
was no thought of looking back. The curriculum was organized into 
four divisions, Natural Sciences, Social Sciences, Humanities and Com- 
merce, and instructors were appointed largely on a part-time basis. 


The year 1936 was an exciting and significant one. The new 
Principal and the new Registrar undertook their tasks with enthusiasm 
and vigour. Problems having to do with recognition of the college’s 
status might well have discouraged older and more experienced men. 
In spite of some echoes of criticism, to the effect that the college was 
attempting a job which was really beyond its capacity, the Board and 
staff worked steadily day by day and month by month with a surpris- 
ing degree of isolation from outside academic contacts. The students 
shared in the spirit of innovation which pervaded the institution at 
the time. When criticized because of the unknown nature and meagre 
facilities of the college, the students often developed their own answers 
which sometimes bordered on the fantastic. However, it was in these 
years that what came to be known as the “Georgian spirit’ began to 
be developed. A college is often ideally referred to as a community of 
scholars. Although they would not probably have dignified themselves 
by this term the members of Sir George Williams College were in 
many ways a remarkable community during these developmental years. 


By the spring of 1936 the time had arrived for the Board to stand 
behind its decision to grant degrees on its own authority. Two students, 
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Francis R. P. Davison and Leo Germain, had passed the required 
courses and had fulfilled the requirements then set forth for the degree 
of Bachelor of Science. This was communicated to the Board (still called 
the Board of Management) on June 5, 1936. This body, apparently 
without hesitation, granted these degrees, “By virtue of the authority 
vested in it by the Metropolitan Board of the Montreal YMCA.”' 


At the same meeting the Board established the Faculty Council 
which became the college’s chief academic body. This council was 
originally appointed for the purpose of recommending candidates for 
degrees and diplomas, “And for such academic purposes as may be 
later defined.” It consisted of the Dean of the college, ex-officio 
Chairman, the Principal of the college and members of the faculty with 
the rank of professor. It was also provided that certain other members 
could be appointed upon recommendation of the Faculty Council for 
terms of one year. It is of interest to note that the Faculty Council con- 
tinued to operate under these same general terms and to determine 
academic policy for over a quarter of acentury when the academic struc- 
ture of the university was reorganized to take effect January 1, 1964. 


Having approved the two degrees, it was decided that these 
should be formally presented. Accordingly, following a dinner, a small 
ceremony was held in the Board Room of the Stanley Street building 
on December 17, 1936, at which the two graduates, suitably gowned 
and hooded, were presented with their diplomas simultaneously; as the 
Principal said at the time, so that each might have the distinction of 
being the first graduate. In addition, associate diplomas were granted 
to twenty candidates. The ceremony was addressed by the Rev. T. W. 
Jones, who was at that time a member of the Board and who had 
graduated many years earlier from the YMCA Matriculation Class 
before attending McGill University and the Congregational College 
of Montreal. 


In the spring of the following year, 1937, nine more candidates 
graduated. Having unofficially, but with administrative approval, 
absorbed the two previous graduates, this class had considerable effect 
on the affairs of the college. They called themselves the “guinea pigs,” 
a name which they said expressed the experimental nature of their 
undergraduate program. They graduated at a ceremony, presided over 
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by George Hodge, who was then Chairman of the Board, and addressed 
by the Rev. Lawrence Clare, who was then minister of Montreal’s 
Unitarian Church, the Church of the Messiah. The degrees granted at 
this convocation were as follows: (a) Bachelor of Arts; Harold E. Betts, 
Douglass Burns Clarke, John P. Kidd, Norman St.C. Manson, Linwood 
B. Richardson, Rita Shane; (b) Bachelor of Science: Clinton H. Davis, 
Alan R. R. Finlayson; (c) Bachelor of Science (Com.): Joseph H. 
Robinson. 


In the meantime, important administrative events were taking 
place. The library as always was found to be inadequate and special 
provision was made for the purchase of books. The fact that this 
amounted to only $4,013.00 may strike one as meagre. However, when 
it is realized that the operating budget for the year was approximately 
$70,000.00 for the college and its associated schools, the picture takes 
on a different aspect. Laboratories, too, were under scrutiny and found 
inadequate. We find, for example, a recommendation that, “A new 
physics laboratory be created by removal of the partition separating 
the present electrical laboratory and the Girls’ Common Room and the 
joining of these into one room approximately thirty feet square.” 
What, if anything, was to be done to provide a girls’ common room 
was not stated. 


It was agreed at this time that the young college should have a 
coat of arms and the officers were given authority to investigate the 
possibility of an adaptation of the arms of Sir George Williams himself. 
This was accomplished and the Board agreed to adopt the coat of arms, 
which has been used since, in December 1937. It was also decided that 
the colours of the college should be gold and maroon. These were later 
changed to garnet and gold. The arms with slight alteration were ap- 
proved by the College of Arms of London in 1964 and became, there- 
fore, the official and recognized armorial bearings of the university. 


Incidentally, the name of the Board was changed in 1937 from the 
Board of Management to the Board of Governors. This illustrates the 
changing vision of the time which the members of the Board had of 
their own function and of the college itself. 


On the whole, one may say that the last years of the decade were 
busy and creative. The institution was still small and not widely 
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recognized even in the English speaking community of Montreal of 
which it was to become such an integral part. However, the corner had 
been turned and solid if not spectacular growth was taking place. This 
is illustrated by the fact that after ten years of operation of college 
courses the registration had reached 744 students of which 193 were 
in the day division. This latter number was easily overshadowed by the 
331 registered at the same time in the day business school.” 


Two additional pioneer classes graduated in 1938 and 1939. 
Together they added only thirty-seven to the small group now holding 
the bachelor’s degree. The college had at least survived its birth and 
had produced forty-eight graduates. 


The importance of the early years, however, should be considered 
in the light of later development. The significant phenomenon was 
not in the size or even the basic philosophy of the college at that time. 
It was rather the fact that it had been established. Dr. F. Cyril James, 
Principal and Vice-Chancellor of McGill Universiy, writing in 1960 
about higher education in the Province of Quebec, made the following 
statement: 


Perhaps the most significant development during the 
whole period from 1919 to 1939 was the creation of Sir 
George Williams College ... Classes began in the winter of 
1929-30 and gradually expanded beyond the facilities of the 
YMCA building until they occupied ten other buildings in 
the neighbourhood. Not until 1948 did Sir George Williams 
receive a formal charter; its first new buildings specifically 
constructed for academic work were not completed until 
1956... By 1939, McGill with 3,286 students, Bishop’s with 
150 and Loyola with 115 were larger than they had been in 
1919 but not greatly different. Sir George Williams with 193 
full-time day students and 551 students in evening courses 
leading to degrees was the most significant development of 
the period.® 
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CHAPTER NINE 


THE YEARS OF WORLD WAR II 


History itself on a world scale now took charge of events and the 
sudden, but not unexpected, upheaval of World War II vitally affected 
the college as it did nearly every other institution throughout the 
world. In its early phase the war did not seem to have an immediate 
effect on the institution. A few students enlisted in the armed forces. 
Some internal excitement was caused by the fact that one of the 
professors, who happened to be a German citizen, was placed under 
surveillance by the Royal Canadian Mounted Police. 


In spite of the unsettled atmosphere the registration in both day 
and evening divisions showed a marked increase in the fall of 1939 
over that of the previous year. However, as the year wore on the 
records indicate that the war was beginning to have a direct effect on 
the affairs of the institution. Members of the staff, and even one 
member of the Board (Rev. Dr. T. W. Jones), were granted leave of 
absence for overseas service. Classrooms were loaned on many occa- 
sions to various military units such as signal corps and artillery. The 
question of military training for students received constant attention 
and the formation of a unit of the Canadian Officers Training Corps 
was urged by members of the Board as well as by students. Before this 
could be accomplished, however, the national government made an 
important decision to the effect that all male full-time college students 
who were physically fit should participate in a military training 
program. Consequently, within one year of the beginning of the war 
the college had a student military corps. Training officers were assigned 
by headquarters of the local military district and the fall of 1940 saw 
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the unit in full operation under the command of Lt.-Col. E. Gill with 
Captain V. M. Birks as second-in-command. 


An important aspect of the college’s development during the war 
was the illusive but fundamental question of “public image.” As has 
been implied, the principal service of Sir George Williams College 
through the decade of the nineteen-thirties was to thousands of young 
men who having left school early, largely for economic reasons, found 
a second chance in the evening classes of this institution. They ranged 
from elementary school to college and included many who secured 
practical training in business subjects. Now these same young men 
entered the armed forces in great numbers. Their record and achieve- 
ments there were often reported in the news, usually with the notation 
to the effect that they were educated at a certain school and Sir George 
Williams College. The impact of this gratuitous and entirely unexpected 
publicity had a temporary but profound effect in the community. 


As the war continued its immediate effects on the college became 
more noticeable. Larger numbers of students and former students 
enlisted in the armed forces and, although the Canadian army was not 
yet involved in battle on a large scale, various casualties brought the 
reality of war ever closer. In June 1941, word was received that the 
former Principal, Dr. Stredder, now a Commander in the Royal 
Canadian Navy, had died on active service. Several staff members 
became officers of the Navy, the Army, or the Air Force. These in- 
cluded the Registrar, Mr. Sheffield, who was granted a commission in 
the Royal Canadian Navy. His functions as registrar were taken over 
by Douglass Burns Clarke, at first on a temporary basis. Mr. Clarke 
at that time was a lecturer in the department of English and Fine Arts. 
When Mr. Sheffield did not return to Sir George Williams at the end 
of the war, Mr. Clarke was appointed Registrar and in this capacity 
and later as Vice-Principal played a leading and significant part in the 
development of the College.' 


The number of undergraduates and former students who died or 
were wounded on active service was naturally large. The institution, 
therefore, shared in mourning its losses with the nation in general. 
However, only one graduate of the college was killed on active service. 
He was Frederick James Goat, B.Sc., 1940. In this connection it must 
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be remembered that the number of actual graduates was very small 
indeed in those days. 


In spite of the strenuous conditions of the time the total registra- 
tion of the college and schools doubled during the war years. In the 
college courses alone the day classes were practically stationary in 
numbers for the first three or four years of the war. In the evening 
division, however, steady increases are noticed. By the fall of 1944 
the end of the war was believed to be in sight although much hardship 
and sorrow still remained to be faced. Postwar planning, including the 
rehabilitation of service personnel, was a current topic of discussion. 
This was accentuated by a great increase in the demand for courses 
and, therefore, in registration in the academic year 1944-45. 


Military training of physically fit male students continued as part 
of the regular program of all Canadian colleges. The Sir George 
Williams Military Training Corps had a series of changes due to 
fluctuations in command. Captain Victor Birks was Officer Command- 
ing from the fall of 1941, with Captain W. M. Ford as second-in- 
command. However, Captain Birks left to play a more active role in 
the war effort with the Royal Canadian Air Force, as did also Captain 
Ford for service in the Army. Through the interest and efforts of 
Lt.-Col. S. C. Holland, C.D. (afterwards Vice-Chairman of the Board 
of Governors), the Military Training Corps was absorbed by the 
Second Medium Regiment, Royal Canadian Artillery. This arrange- 
ment enabled the students to receive the necessary training without 
undue strain on the college’s facilities which at the time presented a 
considerable problem. 


In the summer of 1945 the war came to its dramatic conclusion. 
For educational institutions there were added to the relief from strain 
and anxiety new problems and opportunities concerned with the return 
of men and women from the services. 


This sketchy summary fails, of course, to do justice to the ques- 
tion of the effect of the war on the college and its members. Scarcely a 
family at such a time misses being directly affected and those who lived 
through these days will vividly remember the incidents which affected 
their own lives. One remembers, for example, social events such as 
Christmas parties which were more sad than happy because the con- 
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versation inevitably centered around those who were away on active 
service and perhaps those who had already, “Passed from our sight 
through the path of duty.” 


All this tended to have an unsettling effect on the academic life 
and process. For example, an outstanding incident took place in the 
fall of 1942 when thousands of male students from Canadian universi- 
ties volunteered to serve in the harvest of grain on the western prairies 
in view of the shortage of manpower. At least 75 male undergraduates 
of Sir George Williams, along with those of other eastern universities, 
made the long trip on slow trains to the western provinces and thus 
became a part of the history of the time. This event was important to 
the institution as well as to the lives of the young students who had 
this experience.” 
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CHAPTER TEN 


VETERANS AND VISIONS 


Once again events on a large scale took a hand in the development of 
the institution under consideration. Before the end of the war the 
national government, through its Department of Veterans Affairs, had 
made the important decision to make higher education a leading part 
of the program of rehabilitation of ex-service men and women. In the 
light of later events this was a wise and constructive policy. 


The role which Sir George Williams College was to play in the 
veterans’ education program was determined by several factors, one of 
them being that it was a young and developing institution willing 
perhaps to experiment and to undertake new projects. The Board and 
the staff were sympathetic to the idea of devoting the institution’s 
resources as far as possible to veterans’ education. There were, of 
course, some sceptics both within and without the colleges who 
doubted whether large numbers of navy, army and air force types 
could exchange their way of life for that of the student. Others, no 
doubt, questioned the wisdom of the federal government in spending 
so much money on attempting to educate veterans. On the whole, 
however, it was a popular policy and, being well and economically 
administered, proved to be a most worthwhile investment in Canada 
as in other countries. 


The college’s preparation for a broader and more important role 
can be detected in the minutes of the Board of Governors for the year 
1945. In May of that year, for example, several faculty appointments 
and promotions were made. Outstanding among these was that of 
Ernest Stabler, who had been Headmaster of Sir George Williams 
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High School for two years, to be Assistant Dean of the College. 
Douglass Burns Clarke, who was still Acting Registrar, replacing 
E. F. Sheffield, was promoted to become Associate Professor. 


One of the many problems faced by the Department of Veterans 
Affairs was the large number of apparently able and ambitious young 
men coming out of the forces who had not completed the requirements 
for university admission but who wished to go to university. This 
situation was, no doubt, a reflection of the large number who for eco- 
nomic and other reasons discontinued formal education at the second- 
ary level in the prewar years. The setting up of rehabilitation schools 
at strategic points across Canada was an answer to this problem. 


In the Montreal area Sir George Williams College was invited to 
undertake the task of operating such a school for the English speaking 
veterans who desired to take this training in the expectation of gaining 
admission to university. This led to the establishment of a separate 
branch, known as the Claremont Division, which was a brief but 
significant undertaking in the history of the college. A three-story 
building on Claremont Avenue in Westmount, which was built as an 
orphanage but used during the war as a barracks and vocational 
training school by the army, was made available. Hence the name 
Claremont Division. 


Ernest Stabler was appointed as the administrative head of this 
school. The complex administrative problem involved in this operation 
is indicated by the following quotation from Dr. Stabler’s report: 


We had by then made a complete change in the admin- 
istrative arrangements. Where formerly the course was 
offered by the College with fees and maintenance grants 
paid by D.V.A. the new development brought Canadian 
Vocational Training into the picture. C.V.T., as we quickly 
came to know it, is a joint Dominion-Provincial arrangement 
to provide vocational training for veterans. Across Canada all 
pre-university student veterans have taken their courses 
under the auspices of C.V.T. which is another way of saying 
that the Federal Department of Labour and the Provincial 
Departments of Education (in Quebec — the Office of the 
Provincial Secretary) have got together to do the job. By 
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mutual agreement the federal and provincial authorities 
agreed that for the Montreal area the task should be assigned 
to Sir George Williams College. The College would continue 
to select the students, arrange the subjects, appoint the 
teachers and indeed carry out the whole job with complete 
financial backing by C.V.T. Hence the individual student fee 
disappeared and a student took the course at his govern- 
ment’s expense. D.V.A. continued to play a very important 
role, however, as its counsellors and board decided whether 
or not a student was eligible for maintenance grant help. 
The arrangement with C.V.T. has worked out well and we 
have enjoyed and appreciated the confidence which was 
placed in the College.' 


The success of the project was, of course, largely due to the inter- 
est and desire of the students and the hard work and devotion of the 
staff, a fair number of whom were former high school teachers who 
came out of retirement to perform this important patriotic function. 
It speaks well for Dr. Stabler’s leadership and organization that within 
a few months the enrollment of students had reached its peak of 770 
who were accommodated only by the adoption of a timetable operated 
in two shifts. About seventy percent of the students passed all papers 
on their final examinations and were admitted to various colleges. 
In addition, a good many who already had the requirements for univer- 
sity admission took a four months’ refresher course before entering 
regular college courses. In its brief but spectacular life of a little over 
two years the Veterans’ Preparatory Course enabled more than a 
thousand young Canadians, forty of whom were women, to enter upon 
a college course and, therefore, a professional career after serving in 


the armed forces of World War II. 


While the Claremont Division was in progress the regular facili- 
ties of the college were placed under pressure by a rapid increase in 
enrollment in all departments. This is particularly noticeable in the 
day division of the college proper as veterans under the Department 
of Veterans Affairs were entering here as well as in all other univer- 
sities. It is perhaps not too much to say that from the point of view 
of institutional development the immediate postwar years were the 
most important which we have to record because it was during these 
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years that the growing university gained maturity and acceptance on a 
broader scale. The fact that the day division of the college had a 
registration of 837 in the academic year 1946-47, a figure which was 
not exceeded for almost a decade, illustrates the crowded conditions 
which existed in the meagre facilities available as well as the great 
demand of the time. 


Although the veterans enrollment had a profound effect on 
university education in Canada and, indeed, in other countries as well, 
it was especially important in the younger and smaller institutions. 
As previously indicated Sir George Williams College might be said to 
have “grown up” during the postwar years. From being a little known 
institution a few years before, the Board and staff suddenly discovered 
that their college was the twelfth university in Canada in size of full- 
time registration.” Such development encouraged the Board and admin- 
istration to recognize the need for vigorous action in at least two areas, 
those of physical plant and of legal status. 
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CHAPTER ELEVEN 


THE NEW DAYS 


Little has hitherto been said about the nature and activities of the 
student body as such. However, a student body of even one hundred 
(and much less of a thousand) does not exist in a vacuum. Student 
organizations were naturally formed and made themselves known not 
only to the administration but also in wider circles of the community. 
The Students’ Undergraduate Society came into being as the official 
organization of day students in 1936. This was soon followed by the 
Evening Faculty Students Society which was later renamed the Evening 
Students’ Association. Activities of many types were undertaken most 
of which it is hoped contributed to the development of the partici- 
pating students. 

Perhaps the first important outside contact of the students’ organ- 
ization was the Canadian Student Assembly which met in Winnipeg in 
1938 and at Macdonald College in 1939. The sense of identity which 
such representation gave the student body, while seemingly unim- 
portant in itself, was very significant at the time. Another notable 
event in the student life of the institution was the founding, in 
December 1936, of the student newspaper the “Georgian” under the 
editorship of S. Olaf Meyer, who graduated in 1940 and was one of 
those who distinguished themselves in the Royal Canadian Air Force 
during the war and who later served for a term as alumni representative 
on the Board of Governors. Like most college papers the “Georgian” 
has had its ups and downs, but it has continued over the years to be 
published weekly through the academic year and on occasion has been 
rated among the leading college weeklies of Canada. 

In athletics there have also been, quite naturally, changing 
fortunes. However, teams in many sports and particularly in basketball 
started achieving headlines on the sports pages of local papers early 
in the history of undergraduates of the college. The name “Georgian,” 
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early adopted by students and student organizations, soon came to 
have almost official sanction and use as designating members of the 
college community. For example, Principal Norris often addressed 
meetings of staff and students as “Fellow Georgians.” 


One cannot deal with this theme without mentioning the easy and 
happy relationship which existed between staff and students. This 
was made possible by relatively small numbers in the early days of the 
development of the college program. However, it was encouraged 
by the attitudes of administration and faculty. In such matters the 
“head man” generally sets the tone, and during the long and fruitful 
principalship of Dr. Norris, this pattern of relationship was constantly 
fostered. It was not encouraged by artificial and easygoing camaraderie 
or back slapping. Students did not call the Principal and other officers 
by their first names — at least not to their faces! However, by a quiet 
dignity and invariable willingness to talk with students and to listen 
to their problems a bond of understanding and appreciation was built. 
It was during these years and in this atmosphere that the attitudes 
which came to be known as the “Georgian spirit” were developed. 
Those who were undergraduates during the early years of the college 
will remember the import of this term. As one of them wrote years 
later, “We had only one fraternity to which we all belonged.” 


Physically the institution had now outgrown its snug and confin- 
ing quarters. Although traditionally centered on the third floor of the 
Central YMCA building, classrooms and laboratories had extended 
into all available space before the end of the nineteen thirties. Space 
was rented in various buildings in the surrounding area. Emmanuel 
Church, a few doors up Drummond Street, loaned its auditorium, 
called Stevenson Hall, for large classes. Art studios were improvised 
in the upper floors of an office building across the street. An old double 
house, which stood where Burnside Street was later cut through, was 
rented and used in spite of the complaints of students and staff alike 
because of its noisy and dusty nature. The greatest development, how- 
ever, was the renting of the old Spanish and Portuguese Synagogue 
which in its day had been an impressive structure on Stanley Street. 
This arrangement enabled the administration of the college to plan for 
a term of some years. They secured a long term lease on the building 
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and renovated it extensively. This expansion gave the college addi- 
tional classrooms, laboratories and offices for the period of a decade 
which was most important to its development at that time. Lecture 
rooms were also rented from other institutions including the Engineer- 
ing Institute of Canada four blocks away on Mansfield Street. 


The rental of space continued until the construction of the new 
building in 1956, at which time classes were actually being conducted 
in ten different buildings in the area. Administratively this was a 
difficult and unsatisfactory arrangement. Both teachers and students 
naturally disliked being sent hither and yon to attend classes, and the 
physical quality of some of the accommodation was certainly not ade- 
quate by modern building standards. However, this type of expansion 
enabled the institution to grow and to progress. The registration in the 
evening division expanded while that in the day division was fairly 
well maintained in spite of the graduation of many veterans each suc- 
ceeding year. The staff and curriculum also grew so that as a whole the 
college was developing toward its greater role and wider responsibility 
in the educational life of the community. 


The growing number of graduates during the postwar years 
tended to place increasing emphasis on the problem of recognition. 
Having started to grant degrees in 1936, the college was now, a decade 
later, quite naturally still somewhat uncertain regarding the general 
acceptance of its graduates. On the whole the leaders were not dis- 
couraged. In fact, they had much reason for optimism in this matter. 
In its first ten years as a degree granting college 394 bachelors’ degrees 
had been awarded. Of these graduates almost one-third had proceeded 
to graduate schools and to professional courses in various universities. 
The only woman member of the “guinea pig class” of 1937, Rita Shane, 
was admitted to the Faculty of Medicine at McGill University. She, and 
several other graduates who had done well in graduate and profes- 
sional schools, established in time the best kind of recognition. 
However, the problems involved were neither simple nor easy. While 
some universities and some departments more or less willingly accepted 
graduates of Sir George Williams College, others were hesitant and 
some refused to have anything to do with the new institution. This is 
perhaps understandable in the light of the historical development of 
universities. However, it is difficult for faculty members and still more 
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so for graduates and undergraduates of a new college to appreciate. 


One of the problems of the time was the fact that Sir George 
Williams College did not possess in its own right an act of incorpora- 
tion of any sort. While its parent institution, the Montreal YMCA, was 
fully incorporated and empowered to conduct classes and courses of all 
types, its charter, of course, made no mention of degrees and diplomas. 
While the majority of neighbouring university officials did not seem 
to regard this situation as serious, the directors of various professional 
societies were much more particular about the matter. The recognition 
of the degree, therefore, became almost a burning issue at all levels 
within the college. In this connection, every acceptance of a graduate 
was a victory and every refusal a disappointment. Some of the latter 
could always be explained on the grounds that the graduate’s grades 
were not good enough. This, however, is always a matter of opinion. 
When an alumnus graduated from a professional school or was awarded 
a higher degree the whole institution seemed to rejoice with him and his 
name, and perhaps his photograph, appeared in the college newspaper. 


A leading factor in the matter of recognition is the simple and 
understandable fact that academic recognition takes time and achieve- 
ment. It is never something to be gained overnight and the university 
tradition of the western world with all the prestige of the ancient seats 
of learning is part of this situation. However, the more immediate and 
practical matter in the particular circumstances had to do, as we have 
seen, with the legal status of Sir George Williams College. In the mid- 
dle thirties some efforts had been made to secure a specific charter by 
act of provincial legislature. This had met with opposition from various 
quarters, most of which seems at this distance to have been of the 
anonymous nature so well known to those who work in government 
circles.'! The Board of Governors now decided to make a new attack on 
the problem and to run the risk of making a specific request to the 
government of the day for an act of incorporation. The position was by 
this time much stronger. In spite of its meagre resources and day-by- 
day financing, Sir George Williams College had a growing staff and 
faculty, an increasing number of graduates and, considering its limita- 
tions, a loyal and impressive student body. Moreover, it was gaining in 
that elusive but important quality of community acceptance. The mem- 
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bers of its Board of Governors were recognized as men of integrity 
and of potential influence. 


In 1946 the Board determined to make a concerted and vigorous 
effort to secure an act of incorporation which would remove the 
anomalous condition in which certain graduates found themselves. In 
this stand they were encouraged and perhaps even stimulated to action 
by certain outside organizations who wished to recognize the standing 
of graduates but who felt that they were unable to do so for legal 
reasons. Among these, the Montreal Protestant Central School Board 
took a leading position. In fact, the Secretary Treasurer of this Board 
sent an official communication to the Board of Governors of the 
College, urging that they, “Press for the granting of a charter to the 
College so that the teachers who had taken a degree might receive 
recognition from the Central Board of Examiners and be entitled to the 
High School Diploma.” 


In its decision to attempt to secure a suitable act of incorporation 
the Governors were supported by the Board of Directors of the 
Montreal YMCA. Contact with various educational authorities at all 
levels was undertaken and the proposed action met with varying 
degrees of response. In spite of reaction, which might be described as 
less than enthusiastic from several leading educators (with the notable 
exception of the officers of the Protestant School Board of Montreal), 
the administration determined to make an official approach. This was 
not without danger because it, of course, ran the risk of refusal and 
subsequent set back and further delay. 


An act of incorporation was prepared in draft form by a leading 
legal firm and during the year 1947 serious discussions were continued 
with those who might help. By the spring of 1948 this had reached the 
stage where it could be presented to the Public Bills Committee of the 
Provincial Legislature and, almost dramatically, the act was passed 
by both houses of the Legislature without a dissenting vote. 


It is difficult to interpret the impact of a simple telegram to the 
Chairman of the Board of Governors, B. W. Roberts, which was 
received on March 11, 1948, to the effect that the Act, No. 175, had 
received Royal Assent and was now law. To those most intimately 
concerned, staff members, graduates and students, it was the signal 
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for at least a limited amount of rejoicing. In spite of the approach of 
final examinations, special meetings and even a dance were held and 
the “Georgian” published a special edition. The act itself was, indeed, 
a remarkable achievement for it gave the college the status of a univer- 
sity and made it in effect the fifth university of the province at that 
time. The wording of this act is inclusive and unequivocal. It names 
the then members of the Board of Directors of the Montreal YMCA 
as the corporation of Sir George Williams College, “To carry on and 
conduct a college or university within the Province of Quebec, to 
impart education and higher education in all branches of classical, 
technical, general, scientific, commercial and artistic learning.” Further- 
more, the college is empowered, “To grant and issue degrees, diplomas 
and certificates.” The actual operation of the institution is by this act 
entrusted to a Board of Governors appointed by and responsible to 
the Corporation. 


It is of interest to note that the following were named in the act 
as original members of the Corporation: G. W. Birks, John H. Davey, 
Hon. G. B. Foster, K.C., John B. Frosst, E. A. Leslie, B. W. Roberts, 
John G. McConnell, Guy Tombs, H. M. Long, L. W. Townsend, J. M. 
Pritchard, H. I. Ross, O. B. Thornton, F. B. Walls, M. M. Walter, 
N. B. Walton and J. H. Webb. 


Contrary perhaps to prevailing undergraduate opinion of the 
time the securing of an act of incorporation, or “a charter” as it was 
often called, did not solve all of the college’s problems. For example, 
it probably had little effect on the basic matter of finances or even on 
that of its most immediate community relationships for some time to 
come. On the other hand, its importance in the long run can scarcely 
be overestimated. It was without doubt the turning point in the long 
struggle for recognition. The Provincial Department of Education 
under the leadership of Dr. W. P. Percival recognized the college’s 
degree for purposes of the High School Teaching Diploma. This opened 
the door to one of Sir George Williams’ most important functions in 
later years which is the provision of courses for public school teachers 
of the Montreal area who are seeking to improve their status and 
obtain higher certificates and also, it is hoped, to enrich their back- 
ground of general education. The General Council of the Quebec Bar 
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almost immediately accepted the B.A. degree of the college for pur- 
poses of admission to the study and practice of law in the province. 
Of equal importance was the action of the National Conference of 
Canadian Universities who appointed a committee to study the college’s 
application for admission to membership. The committee, consisting 
of Dr. W. A. MacIntosh of Queen’s University, Dr. V. Bladen of the 
University of Toronto and Rev. Dean Georges Henri Levesque of Laval 
University, visited the college in December 1948.” As a result at its 
next annual meeting, held in Halifax in June 1949, the Conference 
admitted Sir George Williams College to membership. This was a 
milestone of great importance in the life of the institution as it gave 
the college status as a member of the official and recognized body of 
institutions of higher learning in Canada. In this connection, it is of 
interest to notice that the college had been a member of the Association 
of University Evening Colleges since 1946 and, in fact, was the only 
Canadian member of this body for some years. Membership in these 
bodies and particularly in the NCCU was soon to have even more 
important effects with developing government support for the univer- 
sities of Canada. It also led to recognition on a wider scale through 
acceptance of the college into the membership of the Association of 
Universities of the British Commonwealth.® 
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Dr. B. W. Roberts Dr. F. F. Fulton 


Chancellor Chancellor 


Dr. F. O. Stredder Dr. K.E. Norris Dr. H. F. Hall Dr. R. C. Rae 


CHAPTER TWELVE 


GROWING UP 


The rapid development in the decade following the war involved 
several factors which do not lend themselves to statistical reporting. 
The Board of Governors grew in size and in standing in the community. 
The faculty was increased as fast as meagre finances would allow. 
Some of the faculty members who later played such an important role 
in senior positions were appointed during these years. While continu- 
ing the teaching relationship as far as possible, D. B. Clarke was ap- 
pointed Registrar when it was learned that E. F. Sheffield was not 
returning after service in the Royal Canadian Navy.' Among many 
others whose long service and leadership deserve special commenda- 
tion were the late P. T. R. Pugsley, who was appointed Lecturer in 
Commerce in 1940 and who died in 1962 after having been Senior 
Professor of the Commerce Division for many years. Dr. J. W. Bridges, 
after distinguished service in other universities, became a Lecturer in 
Psychology in 1940. He served for many years as Senior Professor of 
the Social Sciences Division as well as Professor of Psychology and 
retired in 1963. He is now Professor Emeritus of the University. 


G. O. Rothney and H. F. Quinn were appointed lecturers in 1941. 
Both reached full professorships not long after, Dr. Rothney in History 
and Dr. Quinn in Political Science. In the same year, H. G. Worrell, 
a graduate of the College, was promoted from Cashier to Assistant 
Bursar. He later became Bursar of the University and Schools and, 
therefore, one of the senior administrative officers. He is now 
Controller. 


Among those appointed in 1942 were E. Russell Paterson and 
Mrs. Wynne Francis both of whom established enviable reputations 
as teachers. 
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In 1943, Dr. Samuel Madras, who later became Professor of 
Chemistry and afterwards Dean of the Faculty of Science, was ap- 
pointed to the faculty. In the following year, Dr. Rachel Wasserman 
was named as Lecturer in English. In a few years she was promoted 
to a full professorship in the Humanities and thus became the only 
lady member of the Faculty Council. Dr. J. P. Zweig, noted as a teacher 
of both psychology and mathematics, was also appointed to the faculty 
at that time. Other important faculty appointments of these years 
included the late Dr. Paul Villard, eminent and colourful Professor of 
French, and the late M. R. Smith, Professor of Mathematics. Dr. J. R. 
Adams was Head of the Department of Biology and James G. Finnie 
became Lecturer and later Professor of Accountancy, and Chairman 
of the Department. 


In the immediate postwar period the appointments of several 
other faculty members took place. Many of these were or became 
department heads or other senior officers as the university developed. 
Among these should be mentioned the late J. M. Honeyman, Professor 
of Biology, and Dr. W. R. Raudorf, who came from the University of 
British Columbia to head the Department of Physics. Others who later 
became heads of their respective departments and who were first ap- 
pointed at this time were Arthur Lermer in Economics, N. M. Compton 
in English, W. R. Fraser in Philosophy and E. E. McCullough in History. 
D. L. Peets, who was later Assistant Dean and is now Registrar of the 
University, was a Lecturer in Biology. Robert A. Fraser, now Secretary 
of the Faculty, was Assistant Registrar, and Edna Vowles, now Assist- 
ant Vice-Principal, was Lecturer in Mathematics. Miss Rytsa Tobias, 
who later directed the extensive program in English composition and 
communication, was also appointed at this time, as was also Dr. R. H. 
C. Verschingel, now Associate Professor of Chemistry. 


Of this group of pioneering faculty members, Professors Pugsley 
and Honeyman both died while still active on the university staff. 
Professor Pugsley’s devoted and constructive efforts were basic in the 
development and reputation of the Commerce Faculty, while Professor 
Honeyman in his modest but efficient way built the Department of 
Biology. Each of them served the university and its students for more 
than two decades and leaves a lasting influence as a memorial to 
his work. 
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The postwar influx of students made it very evident that the 
capacity of the college’s facilities had been reached. The resultant 
overcrowding was here, as elsewhere, looked upon as a temporary 
condition. This, of course, was true to some degree. However, it was 
readily recognized by the Board and staff alike that the college was 
attempting to operate beyond its physical capacity. The spread into 
rented annexes could be justified only as a temporary expedient. 


From the early days of the college as a degree granting institution 
there had been a movement in the direction of a building which would 
provide it with “a home of its own.” The Association of Alumni, which 
had been organized in 1937 by the few early graduates, was a factor in 
this movement. They did not allow the Board or administrative officers 
to forget the problem of accommodation. Even during the depths of the 
war small amounts of money were set aside by student organizations to 
be devoted to a building fund. For example, in the spring of 1942 the 
Student Society of Sir George Williams Business School presented a 
fifty dollar Victory Bond to the Board, “To help form the nucleus of 
a building fund.” At the same time the graduating class of the college 
called themselves the Cornerstone Class and presented a one hundred 
dollar Victory Bond to purchase a cornerstone for the future building. 
This was brought to fruition more than a decade later. In the minutes 
of the Board of Governors, dealing with weighty matters of the time, 
many of them having to do with the war, we find, for example, 
acknowledgement of ten dollars received from the Women’s Society of 
the day division as a contribution to the building fund. 


It was not, however, until 1952 that the necessary funds were 
actively sought for the purpose of constructing a suitable building for 
the college. This was a major undertaking which was not to be entered 
into lightly. The Montreal YMCA had had a large capital campaign 
in 1928. Part of its needs on that occasion had been the provision of 
greater facilities for Sir George Williams College and the fundamental 
equipment of the college in terms of its modest laboratories, library 
and lecture rooms were largely the result of that campaign. Since then 
the depression, a war and a postwar boom had been experienced. 
Extensive government financing was not yet in sight and the only way 
the Governors saw of securing capital funds in sufficient quantity to 
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build was by direct public appeal. This, of course, was true of other 
institutions as well and one important cause of the delay was the fact 
that a large capital campaign had to take its turn with other campaigns 
in the community at the time. 


At this critical time a serious loss was suffered in the death of 
John W. Beaton, who for thirty years had been General Secretary of 
the Montreal YMCA. Mr. Beaton had played a vital role in the devel- 
opment of the college particularly in its financial and public relations 
aspects. He was well known and widely trusted in the community 
and had had considerable influence in securing the college’s legal 
charter three years earlier. His sudden death in December 1951 was a 
severe shock to the whole organization. 


The Metropolitan Board of the YMCA, which was also the Corpo- 
ration of Sir George Williams College, was unexpectedly faced with 
the difficult task of finding a general secretary. H. C. Cross, as 
Assistant General Secretary, was himself approaching retirement. He, 
however, assumed the heavy ongoing responsibility in addition to the 
search for a new chief executive officer. After some months, fortu- 
nately for the development of the college, F. G. Hubbard, then of 
Vancouver, accepted appointment as General Secretary of the Montreal 
YMCA and took office in the fall of 1952. 


Also in the fall of 1952 a public financial campaign, under the 
chairmanship of John B. Frosst, was launched. The purpose was prima- 
rily to construct a modern and adequate building which would form 
the center of the college’s operation and provide facilities for years 
to come. 


This campaign was by far the greatest undertaking of its kind of 
the Montreal YMCA up to that date. Although it had devoted and hard 
working leadership and enlisted the support of many leading Montreal 
business and professional men the objective of over three million 
dollars was not realized. However, the leaders of this great effort 
refused to be permanently discouraged and within a year or so raised 
an additional fund to finish the project by means of a completion 
campaign under the leadership of John A. Fuller. In the meantime, 
plans were under way to erect the much needed building.” 
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Demolition for The Kenneth E. Norris Building 
s ALLS 


This major step was not undertaken without much discussion and 
reconsideration of the function and place of this developing educational 
institution in the community. Opinions naturally varied. Some under- 
standably regarded the college as an upstart which had gained recogni- 
tion overnight forgetting that for nearly a quarter of a century it had 
been giving college grade courses in downtown Montreal and had by 
1952 a registration of over thirty-five hundred day and evening college 
students in its courses. Other, perhaps more sympathetic, observers 
believing that Sir George Williams performed an important function, 
failed to see why its buildings should be placed on expensive down- 
town property. They argued, quite logically, that the place for a young 
and growing college is either a small town or at least in the suburban 
areas of a big city. 


In making the important decision the Board members were fully 
conscious of the fact that they were probably setting the pattern of the 
institution for a long time to come. They were also, no doubt, aware of 
the fact that the college was unique in Canada. If the development of 
evening college work were the main factor, then a downtown location 
seemed to be absolutely necessary. This decision was well supported 
by experience in other countries particularly in the United States. 
Northeastern University in Boston, Fenn College and Cleveland College 
in Cleveland, New York University in New York and Birkbeck College 
in London, England, were all examples. However, these institutions, 
though well known in their own areas, were at that time, and perhaps 
still, little known in Canada.* 


The leaders of the time were convinced that with more adequate 
support and with more suitable physical accommodation a great insti- 
tution could and should be developed. They pointed with pride and 
justification to what had already been accomplished. Without a single 
building of its own and with financing of the hand-to-mouth type, Sir 
George Williams College had in twenty-one years secured a place in 
the community, a charter as a university and a full-time registration 
of students which placed it among the largest of the “second group” of 
universities in Canada. In addition to all this it was performing its main 
function of furnishing evening education. It had each year over 
twenty-five hundred evening students of college grade and nearly as 
many in the sub-collegiate schools.* 
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Having been assured of its basic financing the Corporation now 
proceeded with the building. The cost was originally estimated at well 
over two million dollars but finally amounted with furnishings to 
approximately three million dollars. The building was started in the 
spring of 1954 and the cornerstone was laid by F. B. Walls, then 
President of the Corporation and later Chairman of the Board of 
Governors, on June 3, 1955. Less than a year later the new building 
was ready for occupancy. Its formal opening, on April 6, 1956, was a 
great event in the college’s history as it probably marked a new level of 
public recognition and acceptance. A ceremony held in Gerald Walker 
Birks Hall (the new building’s main auditorium) was attended by 
representatives of twenty-eight other universities and colleges as well 
as by other distinguished citizens including the Mayor of Montreal. 
The building having been formally dedicated, was presented to the 
Principal by Irving R. Tait, Chairman of the Building Committee, and 
was then officially opened by Mr. Walls. Greetings of the National 
Conference of Canadian Universities were presented by the President 
of the Conference, Msgr. A. M. Parent, then Rector of Laval University 
in Quebec. The Board, staff and students of the college were undoubt- 
edly thrilled by the prospect of a fine new structure which was far 
superior to anything which the institution had previously possessed. 
The spirit of the opening ceremony was one of thankfulness and joy 
over an achievement of great magnitude. 


In consideration of the job to be done, the new building in size 
and facilities was by no means elaborate. However, it was modern and 
bright and was well designed for its purpose. It consisted of a base- 
ment and five floors which contained thirty-two classrooms, ten labora- 
tories and three art studios. In addition there were several offices and 
student common rooms, all of which soon proved to be inadequate. 
On the ground floor there was a large multiple purpose auditorium 
which was named for the late Lt.-Col. Birks whose legacy to the YMCA 
had been the largest single gift to the building campaign. 


The joy of the formal opening of the new building and the events 
connected with it was severely limited by the loss of a leader. The 
Principal, Dr. Norris, had not been well for some time. Although a 
relatively young man, he had been the chief administrative officer for 
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a longer period than that of any other college or university in Canada. 
His retirement, to take place at the end of June, had already been 
announced and naturally tended to sadden his colleagues and all who 
knew him well. He was one of the original few who had shared in the 
college’s early development and had given many years of hard work 
and devoted leadership to its subsequent growth. Those who regretted 
his loss were by no means confined to the Board and staff as he had 
many friends among students and alumni over the years. The sadness 
of his retirement was only overshadowed by that caused by his death 
a little over a year later. In 1964 the building, opened in 1956, was 
named the Kenneth E. Norris Building as a permanent memorial to 
the former Principal. 
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Principal Norris, Mayor Jean Drapeau and 
F. B. Walls at the opening of the Norris building 


The Kenneth E. Norris Building. 


CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


THE UNIVERSITY 


The decade beginning in 1950 was one of unprecedented development 
in higher education in Canada. The postwar expansion had given the 
universities a larger vision of their role and it now became evident that 
the urgent need for college education on a greater scale was not a 
temporary phenomenon. The increased demand for places in the 
universities was not by any means confined to Canada. It was, and has 
continued to be, a world-wide condition. Not only was a larger propor- 
tion of youth seeking university entrance but also the well-known 
population explosion had increased the potential student body to an 
almost alarming degree. 


In Canada, as in other countries of the western world, it was 
obvious that if the fundamental needs of institutions of higher educa- 
tion were to be met, governments would have to take a much more 
prominent part in furnishing the necessary funds both for capital and 
for maintenance. The Government of Canada, on the recommendation 
of the Royal Commission on National Development in the Arts, Letters 
and Sciences (the famous Massey Commission), decided in 1951 to 
offer direct financial aid to the universities of Canada to be distributed 
within the provinces on a per capita basis with reference to provincial 
populations. This decision, as is well known, led to a long controversy 
in the Province of Quebec, whose government regarded this action by 
the federal authority as a direct invasion of provincial control of educa- 
tion as explicitly guaranteed by the British North America Act. 


However, the controversy was at that time still in the future and 
the universities were delighted with the prospect of securing this very 
welcome support. Sir George Williams College had fortunately been 
admitted in 1949, as previously indicated, to membership in the 
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National Conference of Canadian Universities. Such membership was 
the criterion used by the national government for the distribution of 
the new grants. Therefore, the college received in the academic year 
1952-53 a federal grant of $71,581.00, While, no doubt, very acceptable 
to most Canadian universities, the grant was especially noteworthy at 
Sir George Williams because it was the first grant received by this 
institution from any government source whatsoever. In addition, 
therefore, to its practical value in alleviating the financial situation 
which was becoming very hard pressed it was, at least to the adminis- 
tration, a sign of the maturity of the institution that it should be 
recognized along with other universities of Canada in the material but 
fundamental matter of cold cash. 


This grant and others to follow from both federal and provincial 
sources were based on full-time (day) registration alone and, therefore, 
took no account of the very extensive evening college program which 


many regarded as the raison d’étre of the college. This was a special 
problem of Sir George Williams which as yet has remained unsolved. 


During the succeeding years the matter of federal grants became 
the subject of considerable controversy. Quebec universities were 
forbidden by the Premier of the Province (Hon. M. Duplessis) to con- 
tinue acceptance of federal grants. They were, however, given provin- 
cial grants and Sir George Williams received welcome support from 
this source. However, internal strain around this issue developed in 
various universities. One attitude was that the universities should 
declare their traditional freedom and accept the federal offer in spite 
of the provincial government's edict. The majority recognized, how- 
ever, that in the long run the universities are primarily provincial 
institutions. This point of view had particular force at Sir George 
Williams because, unlike certain older universities whose charters 
antedate Canadian confederation, its only legal status resided in 
provincial legislative authority. Nevertheless, feeling around the issue 
ran high for a time and one prominent member of the Board of 
Governors resigned as an expression of his disapproval of the attitude 
of the majority.' 


The Canadian Universities Foundation for a period of several 
years held in trust the funds allotted to Quebec universities by the 
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federal government. Under the premiership of the Hon. Paul Sauvé, a 
new arrangement was made whereby the funds held in trust were 
transferred to the Government of Quebec for the specific use of the 
individual universities involved. This was of great importance to Sir 
George Williams College as it made possible the financing of the new 
library which was brought about by construction of a sixth floor on 
the new building and which was completed by the end of the year 1960. 
Although still below what might be expected in a university of its size 
the new library was a most important addition. Its floor space was 
about twenty thousand square feet and its stacks provided for the 
storage of over a hundred thousand volumes. This development took 
place while Roy L. Campbell was Chairman of the Board of Governors’ 
Library Committee and Miss Louisa Fair was Librarian. 


An event of this time was that in common with other Canadian 
universities Sir George Williams accepted a number of students who 
were refugees from Hungary after the unhappy incidents in that 
country in 1956. Special scholarships were provided for this group to 
the number of twenty-five in the day division and to a similar number 
in the evening.” 


The developing relationship of the universities with the govern- 
ment of Quebec, particularly under the premiership of the Hon. Jean 
Lesage, is of great importance. The following quotation from the Prin- 
cipal’s annual report for the year 1960 gives a summary of this matter 
at that time with special reference to Sir George Williams University: 


Fundamental changes in government policy with regard 
to universities found expression early in 1960 in three pieces 
of legislation (Bills 3, 58 and 60). Among other important 
results, under the policy of the Government of the late Hon. 
Paul Sauvé, and his successor, the Hon. Antonio Barrette, the 
long-standing problem of federal grants to universities was 
at last resolved. The new legislation had two immediate and 
significant effects. First, the Quebec universities were allowed 
to accept the ac¢umulated federal grant funds, held in trust 
by the Canadian Universities Foundation in Ottawa, under 
the condition that this be now held in trust by the Provincial 
Government for use by the universities for capital projects. 
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Under this new arrangement the accumulated funds, in- 
cluding interest, from C.U.F. were turned over to the Pro- 
vincial Treasurer in the summer of 1960, amounting to 
$1,163,542.39. This was of great importance to Sir George 
Williams University at this particular time, as the new Prime 
Minister, the Hon. Jean Lesage, gave permission for the 
return of $600,000.00 of these funds toward the new library 
and related structural changes. 


In the second place, the new legislation under Bill 58 
(8 - 9 Eliz. II, 15), which received Royal Assent March 10, 
1960, provides a statutory maintenance grant to the univer- 
sities which, in effect, is a direct substitute for the contro- 
versial federal grant. By agreement between Quebec and 
Ottawa Governments, corporation profits tax might be in- 
creased by one percent by the Province to provide funds for 
this purpose. As a result of this bill, Sir George Williams 
University expects to receive in the neighbourhood of 
$400,000.00 for the fiscal year. 


In this connection, it is important to note that this grant, 
like its federal counterpart, is based on full-time day division 
undergraduate and graduate students only. So much of the 
time and equipment of Sir George Williams is devoted to the 
evening division, for which no grant is obtained, that the 
question arises as to whether some special case cannot be 
made in relation to this and efforts are being made in this 
direction. 


Other provincial legislation and statements of policy on 
the part of the Government will undoubtedly have a far- 
reaching effect on the future of Quebec universities. When 
the Government changed, as a result of the general election 
on June 22, it was feared by some that the policy of the 
previous Government relating to higher education would be 
rescinded or, at least, radically changed. However, one of the 
early acts of the new Prime Minister, the Hon. Jean Lesage, 
was to call the rectors and principals of Quebec universities, 
together with representatives of the classical colleges, into 


conference and to assure them of his interest and support in 
matters of higher education with particular reference to 
capital needs and development. On two subsequent occasions 
the same groups have been met personally by Mr. Lesage 
together with the Hon. Paul Gérin-Lajoie, Minister of Youth; 
and the Hon. George Marler, Government Leader in the 
Legislative Council. 


The decade of the nineteen fifties was fittingly concluded in the 
history of the institution by a change of name which, while legally 
unimportant, was perhaps of basic importance in the public relations 
of the institution. Under its incorporation in 1948 the Corporation had 
been given authority to carry on and conduct a college or university 
in the province of Quebec. The name college, however, had led to mis- 
understanding in some areas due to the special relationships of the 
classical colleges of the province. Although specifically designated in 
the act some persons had even questioned the college’s right to grant 
degrees under its own authority. The minutes of the Board of Governors 
indicate that this matter was under discussion for some time before 
action was taken. It had been suggested that the name might be unoffi- 
cially changed to the University of Sir George Williams College. How- 
ever, this was not approved by the majority partly because of the length 
of such a name and more importantly on the advice of legal counsel. 


Once again, therefore, the Corporation approached the legislature 
requesting a private bill changing the name to Sir George Williams 
University. The reception of this request by both government and 
opposition indicated the enhanced status of the college. The bill was 
submitted in the late fall of 1959 and was passed by both houses of the 
legislature without a dissenting vote. The act, which simply provides 
that the name of Sir George Williams College should be changed to 
Sir George Williams University, while duly protecting the former name 
against unauthorized use, received Royal Assent and, therefore, 
became law on December 18, 1959. 


As the institution already possessed university powers the new 
act made little internal change. However, the Board of Governors felt 
that a chancellor should now be appointed. The choice of holder of 
this new office was unanimous. B. W. Roberts, O.B.E., D.C.L., had 
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served the university for many years as a member of the Board of 
Governors. Since 1947, he had been chairman of the Board and had 
played a leading part in the important developments of these years. 
He was, therefore, enthusiastically named as Chancellor and duly 
installed in that office at the spring convocation of 1960. At the same 
time the Principal was designated Principal and Vice-Chancellor. 


The decade of the nineteen sixties was, therefore, launched by the 
institution with the status and name of a university, now one of the 
six of the Province of Quebec. 


CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


BASIC IDEAS 


The early college courses given at Sir George Williams were under- 
taken with surprisingly little contact with other institutions. It is 
recognized that such a complex set of ideas as a college curriculum 
could scarcely be supposed to have developed without reference to 
previous experience. It seems clear, however, that this college program 
was brought into being with a minimum of conscious imitation of 
others. It is true that the first college grade courses, starting in 1929, 
were designed to lead to the senior matriculation examinations (first 
year) at McGill University. They had, therefore, to conform more or 
less exactly to external requirements. With the development of an 
independent program, however, a different approach is noted. The 
“general education” concept which was being initiated at the University 
of Chicago was doubtless one of the leading influences on the young 
curriculum makers at Sir George Williams.' A practical expression of 
this influence is seen in the development of a series of survey courses 
officially called pandemic, but it is feared often referred to by under- 
graduates in less complimentary terms, which for many years were a 
dominant feature of the curriculum. 


Some of the other influences which it is believed had an effect 
on the theory and practice of the curriculum were the following: 

(a) The YMCA movement, particularly in North America, had 
developed a philosophy of education which is an interesting combina- 
tion of the idealistic and the pragmatic. This is expressed in various 
writings and was summarized by P. E. Williams in his study of YMCA 
colleges, in 1938.” 

(b) These ideas might be considered to be only part of a broader 
movement which is often referred to as adult education. One aspect of 
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this is undoubtedly the development of the findings of psychological 
research in the field of learning by E. L. Thorndike and others which 
gave scientific backing to the concept of education as a lifelong process. 


(c) The progressive education movement, with its stress on such 
basic concepts as the individuality of the growth of persons, the funda- 
mental role of interest and also its emphasis on practice and habit in the 
learning process, undoubtedly had an influence on this development. 


(d) A little later great encouragement was given to the basic 
principles of this curriculum development by the profound but lucid 
report of the eminent Harvard University Committee entitled “General 
Education in a Free Society.’”* 


Whatever its theoretical sources the young college did set forth 
official statements of its purpose and practice. This has continued to 
the present, and a slightly altered’ version of the original statement 
found in the official catalogues or announcements of the mid-thirties is 
still included in the current edition. This reads, in part, as follows: 


The fundamental educational philosophy of Sir George 
Williams University is that its chief concern shall be the 
development of persons, through the medium of formal 
education and its correlated activities. It is recognized that 
this is not accomplished by mere rote learning. While the 
subject matter of the curriculum is divided into “courses” for 
the sake of convenience in administration, the primary aim of 
the University is that students shall grow in character and 
personality as well as in those techniques and appreciations 
which may be required in full and satisfactory living. The 
units which go to make up such growth may be conveniently 
classified as attitudes, abilities, and skills. It is the develop- 
ment of these that the University endeavours to foster in 
its students. 


This principle is not in the least opposed to good 
scholarship. On the contrary, scholarship can be sound only 
when it is vital, when it is a living process. For example, 
attitudes, or ways of feeling toward individuals, institutions, 
and other elements of one’s environment, are as much a part 
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of a person’s growth as is the attainment of information, 
important though this may be. 


In attempting to illustrate these principles it would be interesting 
to quote from annual reports and other public statements of the 
university’s officers through the years. For the sake of brevity a few 
representative statements must suffice. 


The Principal’s annual report for 1937-38 is especially noteworthy 
as in it the Principal (Dr. Norris) outlines several practical matters 
such as the need for more staff, for the development of the library, 
for wider community relationships and for more complete academic 
recognition. From this he turns to the theoretical basis of the college 
and its associated schools in the following terms: 


For many years the Sir George Williams College has 
sought to ally itself, in spirit and in practice, with that phase 
of modern education known as the “progressive” movement. 
It has flattered itself that it is one of the “progressive” educa- 
tional institutions in this city. This has been done in the full 
consciousness of the fact that there is a regrettably large 
number of points at which the programme of the College is 
anything but’’progressive”, but it is just these points which 
have constituted the greatest challenge to further progress. 


In seeking thus to make the spirit of “progressive” 
education permeate the whole institution, it is no easy task to 
be consistent in either point of view or practice. Each of the 
six units of the College has its own problems and its own 
objectives; the students in the evening division are different 
in background and in purpose from those of the day division. 
In one unit vocational training is, and must remain, the domi- 
nant motive force; in another the primary consideration is 
general education; in a third, both these aspects must receive 
due consideration in evolving programme. How, then, to 
adapt the techniques and give expression to the point of view 
of “progressive” education: in vocational training as well as 
the secondary and elementary school levels; for mature and 
even elderly adults as well as for younger adolescent boys 
and girls:- to do all this without departing too sharply from 
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the publicity recognized and accepted hierarchy of grades, 
subjects, diplomas and examination;- this is the task facing 
the college in its endeavours toward consistency. 


It realizes also that the term “progressive” education in- 
dicates a spirit and a point of view in teaching rather than 
the external machinery of education. It realizes that there are, 
and always have been, “progressive” teachers within the 
most rigid traditional schools and systems. It realizes also 
that many fine philosophies of education are verbalizations 
only and that they do not find their way into the actual class- 
room situation to modify method and course content. 


Nevertheless we feel that we are justified in believing we 
have made some advances toward a more “progressive” edu- 
cation during the past fifteen years. Many of these have been 
at minor points of curriculum or method and could not be 
enumerated in this report. Others have been more far- 
reaching in their nature and could, perhaps, be summarized 
briefly. 

We believe the Sir George Williams College gives ex- 
pression to the tenets of “progressive” education: 

(a) Because it encourages the idea of education as a life- 
long process, a quest which does not stop at some mythical 
“school leaving age.” It is one of the pioneer adult educa- 
tional institutions in the Dominion. 

(b) Because it is attempting, in its instruction, to estab- 
lish the person rather than the subject-matter as the center 
of reference, and to evaluate the outcome of the educational 
process in terms of what happens to the student, the growth 
of attitudes, interests, appreciations and ability to think, as 
well as the attainment of skills and knowledge. 

(c) Because it is working for a closer integration in the 
educational process and against the artificial compartmental- 
ization of subject-matter and divorce from the real life of the 
student which so ofen characterize the school and the college. 

(d) Because student guidance by trained counsellors has 
been since 1926 one of the primary functions of the College. 


ee —_ — —— 


(e) Because it is trying to liberalize the curriculum of 
secondary and higher education in terms of a philosophy of 
culture which refuses to assign to any traditional subject- 
matter discipline and mystical values which modern experi- 
ment indicates they do not possess, but which seeks in all 
subjects of study the possibilities of extending the conscious- 
ness and broadening the range of real meanings and signifi- 
cances of the individual student. 


(f) Because it is attempting to adapt its programmes of 
study to the “individual differences” of its students. 


(g) Because it is trying to encourage aesthetic expres- 
sion and appreciation on the part of its students, and to pro- 
vide resources for the enjoyment of life. 


(h) Because it holds as its ideal of teaching the capacity 
to stimulate students to participate wholeheartedly in an edu- 
cative experience, rather than the ability to enforce memor- 
ization and rote learning. (We would refer particularly to the 
completely and individual and “progressive” method of in- 
struction in the School of Art, in this connection.) 


All of these are doubtless vague and general, and are to 
be considered as ideals motivating the work of the College 
rather than as goals which we claim absolutely to have 
achieved. Yet at all of these points some success has crowned 
our efforts, and each could be substantiated by specific exam- 
ples from curriculum, method or organization in one or more 
units of the College. As I have stated recently in another 
report, the Sir George Williams College has had a unique 
opportunity during the past twenty years, as a private educa- 
tional institution in a time of acute self-examination on the 
part of professional educators, not only to analyze more 
closely its own function in the community of Greater Mont- 
real, but to introduce modifications in the formal educational 
process itself in the immediate response to changed condi- 
tions or to new and promising trends in educational history. 

A decade later, Ernest Stabler, then Assistant Dean of 
the University wrote as follows: 
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This interest in persons pervades the College. It is evi- 
dent in our emphasis on counselling. During the month of 
September the whole full-time staff participates day and 
night in the registration of students. To assume that a student 
can register by merely filling in forms is, we believe, sheer 
nonsense. In planning a degree program, in choosing courses 
for the coming year, and in discussing personal matters, the 
guidance we provide at registration time is of great impor- 
tance. It is not unusual for a faculty member to spend thirty 
minutes in assisting a student to line up his program. Time 
is seldom better spent... 


And finally, there is perhaps an atmosphere or tone 
about the College which is peculiarly its own. In our educa- 
tional outlook we like to think of ourselves as liberal and 
progressive; with students we manage to foster friendly and 
informal relationships, and in staff gatherings there is a 
warm and cordial spirit. We are young as an institution and 
not many members of our staff are within sight of retirement. 
Our curriculum and the requirements for a degree have not 
yet become sacrosanct, and a flavour of experimentation and 
flexibility can be sensed in meetings of the Faculty Council. 
Wide differences in outlook exist in both staff and students 
and there is, thank heaven, no such thing as our stamp on 
either the appearance or the mind of a graduate.* 


Whether or not such principles as expressed in these statements 
can be maintained, even in theory, in the midst of such growth in 
numbers and specialization in function as characterizes the present 
may well be questioned. 


Vice-Principal D. B. Clarke at a faculty conference in 1966 
challenged his hearers to reconsider the theoretical fundamentals of 
the university in the light of developing conditions. He identified the 
areas of growth and divergence and stated that: 


Within a relatively short time the University will be 
called upon to fulfill more specialized educational functions 
for the community. .. . Our statement of goals must envisage 
us playing a part on a wider front as the needs emerge. 
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In concluding the same address Professor Clarke said: 


In the years that lie immediately ahead, we will have to 
have long range presentations of all planning so that de- 
cisions are made, not on a first to appear first to be approved 
basis, but that so the university aware of all expectations and 
considerations, can make firm, I hope wise, I fear sometimes 
unpopular, choices in the best interest of the total academic 
community. 


To this end, a carefully worked out statement of phil- 
osophy, goals, and purposes is needed, even if it has a life 
of only ten years, though I would hope for one that might 
serve twenty-five. It will be much more than a nice piece for 
the announcement, it will be a primary instrument of decision. 


On the occasion of his installation as Chancellor of the University 
on September 25, 1965, F. F. Fulton referred to the increasing task of 
the university in terms of greater numbers and increasing specializa- 
tion. Dr. Fulton then goes on to say: 


Under such circumstances, the task of increasing em- 
phasis upon the kind of education in the sciences, in the 
humanities and in religion which will enable us to understand 
our world in every sense assumes, indeed demands, a certain 
quickness of responsibility. 


Whatever may be the ideals of the future the institution will 
undoubtedly continue to be challenged by the oft-quoted dictum of 
Thomas Carlyle, “That there should one man die ignorant who had 
capacity for knowledge, this I call a tragedy.” 
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CHAPTER FIFTEEN 


REORGANIZATION 


It is obvious that several factors contributed to rapid growth and 
fundamental change during the period under consideration. In the first 
place, change was in the air. As already indicated, the government of 
the province in the nineteen sixties decided to pursue a new and vigor- 
ous policy in the development of education at all levels. That basic 
changes were about to occur was seen in the fact that the Premier 
himself (Hon. Jean Lesage) called the universities into consultation on 
several occasions. Large sums of money were earmarked in the govern- 
ment’s annual budgets for capital expenditure of the universities. A 
Royal Commission of Inquiry on Education with sweeping terms of 
reference (the Parent Commission) was established and the province’s 
first Minister of Education (Hon. Paul Gérin-Lajoie) was appointed. 


At Sir George Williams this development coincided with the 
culmination of a period of growth in volume made possible by the 
large building (the Kenneth E. Norris Building) opened in 1956. Other 
factors were the establishment in 1957 of a diploma course in engineer- 
ing and various changes in administrative structure. 


It was recognized that within a few years of its opening the new 
building would not begin to meet the needs of the growing institution. 
The importance of the building, both practically and also from the 
point of view of public relations, can hardly be overestimated. On the 
other hand, the development, particularly in the evening division, made 
possible through the occupation of rented space in surrounding 
“annexes” filled the greater part of the new building’s capacity at the 
time of its opening. The university’s restudy of its expanding role 
coincided with the government’s encouragement to undertake a greater 
task in the whole educational scene. Once again, therefore, the Board 
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of Governors and Corporation were faced with basic decisions. Where, 
and how, could the institution expand in the crowded environment of 
downtown Montreal? For the third time in a generation the university’s 
location in relation to its role was brought into question. Now govern- 
ment support and the urgency of the time had a leading place in the 
discussion of these important matters. After brief but intense con- 
sideration by the responsible bodies concerned, coupled with consulta- 
tion with both provincial and city governments, the decision was made 
to undertake a great new development in the immediate area and, 
therefore, to follow through the policy previously determined to the 
effect that the institution should be maintained in the central area of 
Montreal as it had been for over eighty years. 


In retrospect it may appear that this great development took place 
under the pressure of revolutionary change. However, the records of 
the university and particularly the minutes of the Board of Governors 
indicate extensive planning and consideration over a period of several 
years. In October 1957, the Board of Governors decided to appoint 
a planning committee which would combine members of the Board 
with senior faculty and administration. This committee, which was 
named in January 1958, was of fundamental importance in the follow- 
ing years as its study and recommendations largely determined the 
development which followed. The original chairman of the committee 
was H. M. Sparks who was succeeded by Dr. Omand M. Solandt who, 
in turn, was followed by John B. Frosst. The secretary of the com- 
mittee was Robert C. Rae, who had been appointed Dean of the college 
in 1956 and who was to become Principal and Vice-Chancellor in 1962. 


Among other matters, this committee reconsidered the problem 
which its predecessors had faced of concentration versus decentraliza- 
tion. One school of thought held that branches in Westmount and even 
farther afield could effectively perform the university’s growing func- 
tion. However, the final recommendation which the Governors and 
Corporation accepted was that a very large and complex building 
should be erected as near as possible to the existing plant. 


The discovery and acquisition of available land in downtown 
Montreal at this time was in itself a problem of considerable magni- 
tude. The creation of a single large building rather than a series of 
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smaller ones was considered by the Planning Committee as more 
economical and otherwise feasible, although contrary to the campus 
plan of development of most Canadian universities. The fact that the 
construction of the new building would coincide with the huge build- 
ing boom of Montreal had both positive and negative aspects. How- 
ever, after serious consideration by various boards and committees, it 
was decided that the new building should be erected on Burnside Street 
between Bishop and Mackay Streets. The provincial government and 
the city of Montreal agreed and land was secured on this site. Planning 
on a scale far exceeding anything previously undertaken by the insti- 
tution was now necessary and a building, perhaps larger than any 
other single college building in Canada, was planned. 


The general plan of the building is a great cubic structure of ten 
floors above ground, plus extensive basement and sub-basement areas 
and a penthouse containing the mechanical equipment, for heating and 
air conditioning, above the tenth floor. The total floor area is nearly 
800,000 square feet which is about seven times that of the building 
opened in 1956. The building contains, in addition to classrooms and 
offices, one hundred and twenty-four laboratories, three specialized 
libraries, ten auditoria, a small but fully equipped theatre and a floor 
devoted to a cafeteria and related meeting rooms. The cost was esti- 
mated to be in the neighbourhood of twenty-five million dollars. 


The architects of this great building were the firm of Ross, Fisk, 
Duchesne and Barrett, and the general contract was awarded to Perini 
(Quebec) Inc. A ground-breaking ceremony on April 17, 1964, marked 
the beginning of work and the cornerstone was officially laid on May 
8, 1965, by the Minister of Education of the Province. By the summer 
of 1966 the building had reached its final stages and plans were made 
for its full use by the opening of the fall term of that year.' 


The financing of this huge development was, of course, under- 
taken in collaboration with the government of the province and as part 
of the great extension of educational facilities by cooperation between 
private institutions and provincial authorities. In working out the 
financial arrangement it was decided that the university should attempt 
to secure as much as seven million dollars for this capital development. 
This was a very great challenge for the whole organization. 
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In the spring of 1964, almost twelve years after the previous 
capital campaign, a well organized effort was undertaken. A manage- 
ment committee directed the campaign under the chairmanship of 
W. N. Hall, President of Domtar Ltd., and with G. Arnold Hart, Presi- 
dent of the Bank of Montreal, as Honorary Treasurer. The other mem- 
bers of this committe were: F. W. Bradshaw, Samuel Bronfman, H. 
Roy Crabtree, William Dodge, Fraser F. Fulton, John D. Houlding, 
F. G. Hubbard, T. D. Lande, C. M. McCully, W. Earle McLaughlin, 
Gérard Plourde, R. C. Rae, W. Harold Rea, B. W. Roberts, O. B. 
Thornton, Colin W. Webster and E. C. Wood. 


This committee, supported by a large number of well known 
citizens including the members of the Corporation and the Board of 
Governors, conducted an extensive and successful campaign. At the 
time of writing, results are still being received and it is hoped that 
the objective will be fully reached. 


Meanwhile, the limit of the physical plant having been reached 
in 1961, the rental of outside space was undertaken as it had been 
during the previous period of expansion. For many years a cooperative 
arrangement with the Salvation Army, whose buildings are situated 
on Drummond Street, had been carried out. Their fine auditorium was 
used on many occasions for convocations and various other ceremonies 
and meetings. Until purchased by the Salvation Army this building 
had been Emmanuel Church. Also, the Salvation Army’s Colley Hall 
was rented as a lecture room for both day and evening classes. The 
main expansion, however, at this time was the rental of several floors 
in a large renovated apartment house on the north-east corner of 
Drummond and Burnside Streets. So many classrooms, offices, draft- 
ing rooms and other facilities were located in this building that “the 
annex” as it was called became during the early nineteen sixties a 
second centre of the institution’s activities. Thus once more, expansion 
of student body, staff and curriculum was made possible, pending the 
acquisition of more adequate academic buildings, by the rental of 
space in the surrounding area. 


Coincident with the planning and building of a great new physical 
structure was an extensive internal reorganization. In July 1962, 
Robert C. Rae, who had been Dean of the University for six years, 
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succeeded Henry F. Hall as Principal and Vice-Chancellor. D. L. Peets, 
who had been Assistant Dean, was appointed Registrar of the Univer- 
sity and D. B. Clarke, who had served so long as Vice-Principal and 
Registrar, continued as Vice-Principal with the new responsibility of 
academic organization and development. J. P. Petolas, who was ap- 
pointed Assistant to the Principal in the spring of 1962, was shortly 
thereafter named the University’s first Director of Planning (Physical 
Facilities). 


The academic structure of the university was also reorganized in 
view of the greatly increased number of students and in expectation 
of a much enlarged plant. Since its earliest days the collegiate institu- 
tion had combined its faculties under a single dean. As the situation 
grew the holder of this office had divided his responsibilities on a 
functional basis with an assistant dean. Academic regulations and cur- 
riculum had been under the control of a single Faculty Council with 
the Dean as Chairman reporting to the Board of Governors. On 
January 1, 1964, the Faculty Council was replaced by a University 
Council as the chief academic body under the chairmanship of the 
Vice-Principal. The individual faculties, of Arts, Science, Commerce 
and Engineering, each with its own Dean now appointed a Faculty 
Council to legislate with regard to its own curriculum and students. 
The Deans appointed were: J. W. O’Brien, Arts; S. Madras, Science; 
L. N. Greer, Commerce; Jack Bordan, Engineering. 


Another important development of this time was the initiation of 
a graduate program. Notwithstanding the extensive offerings of many 
departments of the university and the growth of the faculty itself in 
size and in status, the curriculum had for the thirty years of its exist- 
ence been confined to undergraduate work. For many years specializa- 
tion in various disciplines had been recognized by majors and, more 
recently, honours courses had been established in several fields includ- 
ing economics, English, French, geography, history, political science, 
psychology, sociology, chemistry, mathematics, mathematics and phys- 
ics and zoology. After extensive planning graduate courses leading to 
master’s degrees in the faculties of Arts and Science were inaugurated. 
For the present these are in the fields of English, art education, theoret- 
ical physics, and chemistry. 
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Another innovation of this time of new ventures was the granting 
of honorary degrees. The first occasion on which the university 
awarded the Doctor of Laws, honoris causa, was the forty-second 
convocation ceremony of the university which marked the completion 
of its thirtieth academic year as a degree granting institution. (It will 
be remembered that the first degrees were awarded to two students in 
1936.) This ceremony took place on May 28, 1965, in the magnificent 
Grande Salle of the Place des Arts. The recipients of the LL.D. degree 
were Hon. Jean Lesage, Premier of Quebec; Msgr. A. M. Parent, Chair- 
man of the Royal Commission of Inquiry on Education; H. I. Ross, 
Chancellor of McGill University; and E. H. Turner, formerly Director 
of the Montreal Museum of Fine Arts. 


This was the last convocation presided over by B. W. Roberts as 
Chancellor as he announced on that occasion that he had resigned from 
the chancellorship and that Fraser F. Fulton, Chairman of the Board of 
Governors, had been appointed to succeed him. Brigadier Fulton was 
duly installed as the second Chancellor of the University at a special 
convocation in September 1965. At the fall convocation of that year 
the degree of Doctor of Laws, honoris causa, was granted to Dr. 
Roberts, the first Chancellor; and to Zubin Mehta, eminent Conductor 
of the Montreal Symphony Orchestra. 
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CHAPTER SIXTEEN 


IMPORTANT ITEMS 


In accordance with the theory of education which may be considered 
to be dominant at least in the early years of the university’s develop- 
ment all activities are regarded as important. If development is the 
goal and if this takes place through practice education is the result of 
the total life of the individual. This theory might well be thought to 
have more relevance in a residential college or, at least, in a more 
closely knit academic company than in the community-type of institu- 
tion. However, many statements of the university’s leaders, particu- 
larly of its principals and deans, have tended to support the view that 
all life is education. 


Therefore, in spite of many practical difficulties the institution 
has, generally speaking, tended to emphasize the importance of activi- 
ties usually considered to be extracurricular. The fact that such pro- 
grams are called “co-curricular” at Sir George Williams might be 
considered to support this point of view. From the earliest days of 
undergraduates at the college, positive administrative encouragement 
and support have been given to both day and evening organizations 
of students. Also, as a matter of policy, these organizations have had 
a considerable degree of freedom which, on the whole, experience 
has justified. 


The Students’ Undergraduate Society (now the Students’ Associa- 
tion) of the day division and the Evening Students’ Association under- 
standably have had a small degree of inter-relationship. The former 
has naturally been much more active and has promoted and conducted 
a wide range of activities over the years. The Evening Students’ Asso- 
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ciation has at times been remarkably active in spite of obvious limita- 
tions of time on the part of evening students. In fact, at one time this 
Association was instrumental in helping to form an organization of 
evening students in various North American universities. However, it 
may fairly be said that its development has been cyclical, a period of 
development being followed by one of relative quiescence. A Council, 
consisting of representatives of both day and evening students, has 
had varying degrees of achievement over the years. A major project 
has been the annual Red Cross blood donor clinic. 


The importance of the role of student activities in the develop- 
ment of the institution is undoubted. As in other colleges, graduates 
are often prone to assign great value to their experience as leaders 
and participants in undergraduate activities. It is also true that the 
more constructive activities have tended to enhance the public image of 
the institution in the immediate community. An example of this is 
found in the series of annual seminars on international affairs con- 
ducted each fall as well as in many other activities, such as University 
Model United Nations and Canadian University Service Overseas, in 
which students have taken their place with those of other universities 
in cooperative events. In the third place, a rapidly developing focus 
on the area now known as Student Affairs has found this university 
in a position of leadership. This development has chiefly been under 
the direction of Magnus Flynn, who was appointed Dean of Students 
in 1964." 


Closely related has been the continuing development of coun- 
selling and guidance as an aspect of the university’s attempt to fulfill 
its role in its concern for the needs and development of the individual 
student. It has already been mentioned that one of the first administra- 
tive officers in the early days of the college (1926) was a student 
counsellor. Ever since that time a number of counsellors have fulfilled 
this function on the staff of the institution. At present there is an 
extensive and widely recognized department under the leadership of 
J. A. Sproule, Director of Guidance Services. One of the several func- 
tions of this service is that of employment which is carried out by 
officers of the National Employment Service, who serve in cooperation 
with the guidance counsellors. 
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The field of athletics has naturally occupied a prominent place in 
the area of co-curricular activities. Close association with the YMCA in 
the early days of the college’s development had the marked advantage 
of making available extensive equipment such as gymnasium and 
swimming pool. This has continued through cooperative arrangement, 
although the university has had its own Director of Physical Education 
and Athletics since the development following the second World War. 
The needs of the university in this area have greatly exceeded the 
physical plant available and a large and varied program has been 
carried on through the rental of outside facilities to supplement those 
available within the YMCA. Such rentals have included gymnasia, 
swimming pools and particularly hockey rinks. 


Among the early students in the small day division of the nine- 
teen thirties were several basketball players who formed the core of 
a team which soon drew attention outside, as well as inside, the college. 
These were the original “Georgians” who have been outstanding in 
intercollegiate circles and who have won both city and intercollegiate 
championships. Not only in the field of basketball but also in hockey 
and water polo, teams representing Sir George Williams have carried 
the colours of the university, often to victory and invariably with 
honour. Individual athletes in swimming, track and field and even in 
squash and golf, although less prominent, have also been good repre- 
sentatives of the university. The teams of the university have, in fact, 
become so widely recognized that the name Georgian has long been 
a frequent one in local newspapers. Dr. W. P. Percival in the revised 
edition of his well-known book on Montreal says: “ ‘Sir George’ can 
hold its own with the best in sport as it does in academic achievement.” 


The athletic and physical education program is under the direction 
of the Athletic Board which represents the Board of Governors, the 
faculty and the student body. There is also a professional staff now 
headed by A. D. Insleay, Director of Physical Education. 


It has previously been mentioned that the early graduates organ- 
ized the Association of Alumni immediately after graduation. This 
association has continued to play an important role in the development 
of the university. Its many activities include the publication of a quar- 
terly journal, the “Postgrad,” and the promotion of support for the 
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institution particularly in the capital campaign of 1964. On the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the first graduating class, in 1962, the association 
conducted a successful series of events marking its silver anniversary. 
One of these was a large banquet addressed by the Premier of the 
Province, (Hon. Jean Lesage) at which the first graduating class, the 
“guinea pigs,” were special guests. 


An important activity of the alumni has been the promotion of 
annual memorial lectures in memory of Dr. Kenneth E. Norris under 
whose principalship the college produced its first graduates. This series 
was inaugurated in 1961, when the Rt. Hon. Louis St. Laurent, former 
Prime Minister of Canada, was the speaker. They have also held a 
reception following each graduation ceremony for many years at which 
new alumni are welcomed. 


In 1961, J. M. Ferguson, himself an alumnus, was appointed 
Executive Director of the Association of Alumni. 


Attempts to establish a Contingent of the Canadian Officers 
Training Corps during the early months of World War II have been 
previously mentioned. Compulsory military training as a war-time 
measure brought about postponement of this project. However, in 
February 1951, the Sir George Williams Contingent of the COTC 
was authorized by the Department of National Defense. Although it 
has been a small unit the Contingent has been successful in providing 
opportunity for a number of students to obtain military training and 
commissions on graduation. The unit was at first housed on Bishop 
Street and latterly in a military building on Sherbrooke Street West. 
The Commanding Officers of the Unit have been: Majors John 
Macdonald; E. J. Fee; A. G. Tyner, C.D.; D. F. Fitton and J. L. Hall, 
C.D. Lt.-Col. S. C. Holland, C.D., has been Honorary Colonel of the 
Contingent since its inception. Students have also been admitted to 
training for naval or air force commissions by attachment to appro- 
priate units through the cooperation of McGill University authorities. 


Another important organization in the student life of the uni- 
versity was established in 1956. This is the Garnet Key, an honour 
society, which was founded through the efforts of an undergraduate, 
now an alumnus of the university, David P. Williams. The members 
of this society perform valuable service as student hosts on all formal 
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occasions. Each year they are admitted to the “Key” for a year’s service 
by selection and invitation and their distinctive uniforms are a colour- 
ful feature of university events. 


The early growth of Sir George Williams as a collegiate institu- 
tion coincided with the development of a plan for the training of 
professional workers by the YMCAs of Canada. This became known 
as the Fellowship Training Plan.* By means of it students preparing 
for the YMCA secretaryship have part-time employment and field 
work experience on the staff of a YMCA while attending college. The 
relationship of Sir George Williams with the Montreal YMCA made 
the university a natural centre for this development and for over thirty 
years many students from the YMCAs of all parts of Canada have 
attended the university as “Fellowship Students.” They have con- 
tributed in many ways to the life of the university especially in the 
early days when the student body in the day division was relatively 
small and leadership of the type they were able to bring was particu- 
larly significant. The university has provided a curriculum for these 
students which has met the needs of the academic requirements for 
admission to the YMCA secretaryship in North America. Because of 
the existence of two important YMCA training colleges in the United 
States (Springfield College, Springfield, Mass. and George Williams 
College, Chicago) this university has sometimes been mistakenly 
regarded in areas distant from Montreal solely as a third YMCA per- 
sonnel training college. However, although small in the total picture, 
this has been an important function of the university which has 
recently been extended to other agencies beside the YMCA particularly 
the Boys’ Clubs of Canada. From the historical point of view the 
Fellowship Training Plan in its relation to the university had the effect 
of establishing early recognition in many places across the country. 
About twenty percent of the professional YMCA secretaries in Canada 
are now graduates of Sir George Williams. 


A growing need of universities and colleges is always that of 
scholarships and bursaries. This is particularly true of Sir George 
Williams which has developed in a rather frugal atmosphere and has 
always had many students requiring financial assistance. In such cir- 
cumstances early support is especially appreciated and outstanding in 
this connection was the personal gift of the late Abner Kingman who 
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visited the classes one evening in 1928 and was so impressed that to 
the surprise and delight of the Board and staff he gave five thousand 
dollars the next day for the establishment for a series of scholarships 
for evening students. These have continued to be awarded and, as 
indicated in the current issue of the official university announcement, 
head the list of scholarships and bursaries. Since that time several 
generous donations, many of them in commemoration of past and 
present Governors and other leaders, have been established. However, 
with the rapid growth of the student body and the decreasing value 
of a set amount of money the need for scholarships, bursaries and loan 
funds in both day and evening divisions is still acute. 
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CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 


SIR GEORGE WILLIAMS SCHOOLS 


In the early days of the development of Sir George Williams College 
students frequently complained that their institution was generally 
considered to be a business school. It is probably now true that the 
associated schools are often overlooked because of the much larger 
and better known presence of the university. However, any record of 
the growth and influence of the institution must take account of the 
schools which, while organizationally are quite separate, continue to 
perform an extensive and valuable function in the educational life of 
the community. 


The history of the business school has already been outlined in 
Chapter Two. We may repeat here, however, that it is the oldest and, 
therefore, the senior of the units which go to make up the total organi- 
zation. One of its changing features is that in recent years relatively 
fewer young men have chosen the sort of training which the business 
school provides. However, the fact that the day division of the school 
graduates over a hundred students (mostly young women) each year 
testifies to its continuing usefulness not only in providing practical 
training for many young people but also to the business life of the 
community. 


Sir George Williams High School has also a remarkable record. 
It has already been recounted that an evening matriculation class was 
expanded in the period following the first World War into a graded 
high school. This has continued to develop in curriculum and in num- 
bers to the current time. 


It is to be noted that, with the exception of the Hoscote School 
mentioned earlier, high school courses have been confined to evening 
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and Saturday morning classes. Some idea of the extensive development 
of this school over the years may be gained from the fact that as early 
as 1930 it had 625 pupils. This number did not increase during the 
period of the depression and the second World War but by 1950 the 
registration had reached well over one thousand pupils. Contrary to 
expectation this has continued to grow steadily reaching a current total 
of nearly four thousand pupils. 


The volume of this school leaves no doubt regarding the con- 
tinuing demand for part-time education at the secondary school level. 
With the extensive examination and probable reorganization of educa- 
tion in the Province of Quebec the question is often raised as to 
whether this program should not be undertaken by public authority 
or, at least, with public support which it has never had. Those who 
have observed this school closely are agreed that it is possible only 
through the availability of many well qualified teachers of public high 
schools on a part-time basis and, also, the close, careful and friendly 
supervision of administrative officers. Headmasters of the High School 
during this period of marked development have been Ernest Stabler, 
J. W. Brunt and A. Saunders, who served in this capacity from 1951 
until his retirement in 1966. 


The majority of pupils attending the high school has tended to 
shift toward the upper grades as continuance in day high schools tends 
to improve. At present, over half of the pupils of this evening sec- 
ondary school are found in the final year, grade XI. On the other hand, 
the demand for part-time education at the lower levels, while relatively 
less, is numerically as great as ever. A feature of the high school has 
been the Evening Elementary School which has provided basic educa- 
tion for between one hundred and two hundred adults each year for 
several decades.' While being immediately useful to its pupils, both 
vocationally and socially, the evening high school program also makes 
college entrance possible to many who would otherwise be denied this 
privilege. 


The third of the four schools related to Sir George Williams Uni- 
versity is the School of Fine and Applied Art. An earlier chapter 
mentioned the establishment of this unit in 1931 with both day and 
evening classes in several aspects of art. Under the direction of James 
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McCorkindale, well known Canadian artist, the school continued and 
even developed through difficult days of depression and war. Its stu- 
dents tended to be of two separate groups. On the one hand were 
those who sought to develop their talents in the commercial field for 
vocational purposes and, on the other, those to whom the fine arts 
were for the most part a hobby. 


During the dispersion of the institution’s classes in rented areas 
the art school occupied studios in a building on the west side of 
Drummond Street. However, upon the completion of the Norris Build- 
ing, in 1956, several new and attractive studios were available. Mr. 
McCorkindale was succeeded as Director by John Stewart, who in turn 
was followed by H. Leslie Smith. The increasing development of the 
Department of Fine Arts of the university led in 1966 to the absorption 
of the school of art and, therefore, the discontinuance of the school as 
a separate unit after its existence of thirty-five years. 


The youngest of Sir George Williams Schools is the School of 
Retailing. This is a small but closely integrated day program founded 
under the principalship of Dr. Norris at the request of large retailing 
companies of Montreal in 1953. The first director was Miss Florence 
Greene, now Mrs. Caldwell, who was succeeded by Miss Patricia 
Dunton. A feature of the school of retailing is a cooperative arrange- 
ment with several retail establishments in Montreal by means of which 
students gain practical experience by working in stores concurrently 
with the academic curriculum. At first, this was a one year program 
but was soon changed to two years leading to a certificate. Recently, 
the program of the school of retailing has been coordinated with the 
Faculty of Commerce of the university so that students graduating 
from the former may secure certain academic credit in the commerce 
curriculum. The present director is Assistant Professor Harold Schaffer. 


Whether the university should look forward to continuing the 
operation of the schools is a matter for decision by the Governors and 
administrative officers. This decision would be taken, no doubt, in 
consultation with educational authorities of the province. In the brief 
submitted in 1962 by Sir George Williams University to the Royal 
Commission of Inquiry on Education (the Parent Commission), a plea 
was made for part-time secondary education to be undertaken on a 
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wider scale by public educational bodies. However, the result of this, 
if any, is not yet apparent. In the meantime, as a matter of historical 
record it is worthy of note that the maintenance of these schools, 
partly through financial support of the Montreal YMCA, is in line 
with the institution’s historic function to meet the otherwise unmet 
educational needs of the Montreal area. 
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CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 


THE PRESENT AND THE FUTURE 


The reorganization of the university’s academic structure has brought 
into prominence its various departments which were previously 
grouped into four divisions: the Natural Sciences, the Social Sciences, 
the Humanities and Commerce, each with a senior professor. This 
organizational pattern served the university well in its young and 
formative days and having existed for several decades was not changed 
without some degree of soul searching and even fear that some of the 
values of the institution would be lost. However, with greatly increased 
numbers and with the rearrangement of the academic program into 
clear-cut faculties, each with its own dean, the development of a more 
traditional university departmental structure was perhaps inevitable. 

Among the academic departments which have been extensively 
developed in the period under consideration is Applied Social Science, 
to which indirect reference has already been made, under the chair- 
manship of H. G. Dimock. The Department of Geography has also 
been expanded both in number of students and in range of courses 
offered under the direction of H. A. Clinch as Chairman. Courses in 
religion were offered from the beginning of the arts curriculum. How- 
ever, a Department of Religion, with several members and a wide 
range of courses, has been established under the chairmanship of 
B. G. Sinyard. The field of fine arts has had a similar growth and, as 
previously indicated, now embraces a wide range of offerings. Alfred 
Pinsky is the Chairman of this department. A more recent develop- 
ment is the Department of Geology which offers several courses under 
the chairmanship of A. N. Deland. 

At the same time, professorial appointments to head other depart- 
ments have included: J. H. Whitelaw in Foreign Languages, P. F. 
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Widdows in Classics, G. M. Mahoney in Psychology, C. T. MacLeod 
in Biology, J. R. Ufford in Chemistry, G. Brink in Administration, 
Bruce Mallen in Marketing, and G. R. Curnew in Finance. N. E. Smith 
has long been Chairman of the important and extensive Department 
of Mathematics. 


Another factor in this over-all development is the Faculty of Engi- 
neering. This was undertaken after much consideration in the fall of 
1957 when a very modest engineering program was inaugurated as a 
department of the Natural Sciences Division.' In keeping with the 
tradition of the university, evening as well as day courses were offered 
and these were developed to the standing of a Certificate in Engineer- 
ing. By this means students were, and still are, able to do the first 
three years of a five year engineering course and transfer to other 
universities to complete the requirements for the Bachelor of Engineer- 
ing degree. However, with the opening of the new building in the 
academic year 1966-67 with its extensive laboratories and other equip- 
ment, the certificate course has been extended to the full degree pro- 
gram. One may well wonder what Dr. Kelley and his committee of 
1881 would have said about this. Perhaps, however, they did envision 
it as a possibility for the distant future. 


The extensive development of the library has been a very impor- 
tant factor in the recent growth of the university. With the acquisition 
of a sixth floor for this purpose in the Norris Building much needed 
expansion in library holdings and staff was made possible. However, 
with three specialized libraries in the new building on Burnside Street 
and very considerable extension of the main library, the university will 
possess a library of which it may well be proud. Keith Crouch, 
formerly of Toronto, who was appointed University Librarian in 1962, 
has guided this later development. 


One of the recent major projects of the university was the estab- 
lishment in 1963 of the Centre for Human Relations and Community 
Studies. This was undertaken as a research, training and consultation 
service in the areas indicated by its title. Several projects extending 
from Nova Scotia to British Columbia have been carried out. Dr. 
Dimock as Chairman of the Department of Applied Social Science is 
- Director of the Centre. 
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An interesting feature of the university’s structure is the wide 
range of its student body. It has been emphasized that in the three 
decades during which the development of a collegiate program has 
taken place a major feature has been, and still is, the existence of both 
day and evening divisions. The term often used to describe the rela- 
tionship between these is parallelism and the university’s leaders have 
traditionally considered that evening education was perhaps their spe- 
cial function. So much has this been the case that the day division 
has sometimes run the danger of being regarded as having a secondary 
role. However, within the organization there has been a constant 
attempt to maintain the equivalence of each division with the other. 
Since the curricula have been parallel an appreciable amount of trans- 
fer of students from day to evening and vice versa has taken place. 
From the educational point of view this is not without its advantages. 
A survey of registration figures over the years indicates that the eve- 
ning registration in number of students has for some time been roughly 
double that of the day division. Of course, the more limited average 
academic program of the evening student means that his number of 
years leading to a degree is much greater. For some time when the 
evening college idea began to become popular, and during the depres- 
sion and the second World War, the evening division grew rapidly and 
far exceeded the ratio of two to one previously mentioned. In recent 
years, however, the great boom in college attendance has rapidly 
increased the day division while limitations of accommodation have 
tended to restrict the numbers in both divisions. Actual registration 
during the academic year 1965-66 was 3789 day students and 8399 
evening students.” 


The early development of evening courses at Sir George Williams 
no doubt gave the institution a middle class, or even lower middle 
class, stamp in its younger days. Reporters attempting to describe Sir 
George Williams as a unique phenomenon, at least in Canada, some- 
times tended to emphasize this. In one case, for example, an article 
with national coverage was headed, “The University in Overalls.” It 
happened that this appeared just before a rather elaborate annual 
graduation banquet and ball which, to those present at least, gave a 
totally opposite impression by the formal attire of the guests. How- 
ever, this incident serves perhaps to illustrate the fact that the matter 
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of class, stratum, or segment of society, has been happily at a minimum 
at this university. This is illustrated by the fact that the university has 
never had exclusive societies, fraternities or clubs. 


It may fairly be said that the evening division has long repre- 
sented the broad spectrum of vocational as well as cultural life of 
Montreal. As pointed out by several qualified observers, evening edu- 
cation at the college level is a specialized activity which almost 
becomes a way of life to those who are involved in it. One of its char- 
acteristics is that of maturity. There are many exceptions but, by and 
large, evening students are older than those of similar day courses. 
However, the factor of maturity, of course, does not depend on age 
alone. 


In spite of the wide range of occupations among evening college 
students there are certain groups not as widely represented as one 
might expect. In the former category one finds that teachers of the 
public school system have during the past decade rapidly increased 
in the evening student population relative to other occupations. During 
the past academic year there were, for example, the surprising total 
of 1300 teachers registered as students in the evening division. This 
means that approximately one out of every seven evening students is 
a teacher. Housewives, although represented, are perhaps understand- 
ably few as also are those who represent organized labour. Inciden- 
tally, this is not unlike the situation in other evening colleges.* 


A feature of the evening program has been the summer term 
which was inaugurated as a wartime measure but which has been 
continued ever since. This has contributed to a more efficient use of 
the plant and has enabled many students, both internal and external, 
to secure much needed courses in specific fields. In recent years two 
day schools have also been operated during the summer term by the 
Departments of Geography and Sociology respectively. 


The student body of the day division is also widely representative. 
In its early days it was natural that students should be largely 
restricted to the Montreal area and fundamentally this has continued 
to be the case. However, during the past twenty years the number 
seeking admission from other areas has greatly increased. At present 
the registration of full-time students is approximately eighty percent 
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from the Montreal area, ten percent from other parts of Canada and 
the remaining ten percent from various other countries. While many 
countries are represented, the majority of the latter group come from 
Hong Kong and the Caribbean area. The admission of students from 
other countries has at least two values. One is the direct contribution 
which may be made to them and, incidentally, to their countries and 
the other is the contribution which they themselves are able to make 
to the cultural influence of the university itself. As has often been 
pointed out, a modern university should have at least some degree of 
a cosmopolitan atmosphere. 


Speculation about the future is attractive but obviously filled with 
uncertainty. In thinking of developing institutions in a growing society 
one is tempted to project a growth curve. This, however, leads to a 
siutation which seems absolutely impossible in such objective aspects 
as, for example, number of students, or size of budget. For the long 
term it seems certain that growth at the present rate is not only highly 
improbable but, even if possible, fundamentally undesirable. For the 
short term, however, much development both physically and in terms 
of academic program would seem to be indicated. The educational 
needs of the community are not yet met and the administration of the 
university will undoubtedly be as aware of community needs in the 
future as it has been in the past. On the verge of entering a great new 
physical structure which in material terms is by far this institution’s 
greatest advance, it probably faces within a few years a repetition of 
the situation of a decade ago when the Norris Building was opened. 
This time, of course, the scale is greater. 


This brings us face to face with a question which has been basic 
throughout the history of the institution. That is the problem of con- 
stant expansion to meet obvious quantitative needs of the community 
and at the same time insistence on adequate and, if possible, rising 
standards of academic achievement. On the occasion of his installation 
as Principal and Vice-Chancellor of the University, October 19, 1962, 
Dr. Rae frankly stated the position of the university in the follow- 
ing terms: 


I become dismayed when I read articles urging universi- 
ties that the way to deal with the great numbers of applicants 
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who are seeking admission is to become more selective; 
to raise standards of admission. I, for one, would hope that 
institutions of higher learning would give leadership to a 
movement to ensure that all of those who have the ability 
to benefit by university study should be able to find the 
means and a place to demonstrate this ability. The academic 
records of Sir George reveal the stories of many students who 
have attained high scholastic competence despite the fact that 
their admission certificates barely met the minimum stand- 
ard. Our modest appraisal of these students has been vali- 
dated by their continued fine academic accomplishments in 
the graduate schools of this continent and of other lands. 
Many who would not have been admitted, if the urgings of 
those who would be more selective had been heeded, have 
gone on to occupy distinguished places in the professional 
and business endeavours of this City. I believe that uni- 
versity education can not be limited to the privileged few, 
but must be made available to all who can absorb it. Our 
democratic way of life supports this view and the needs of 
our society for educated persons gives practical endorsement 
to this principle. 


Whatever the problems and the possibilities, one will hope that 
the focus of Sir George Williams University and its leaders would 
still be on the development in body, mind and spirit of those whom 
it seeks to serve thereby enabling it to make an ever increasing con- 
tribution to the welfare of mankind. 


I do not know beneath what sky 
Nor on what seas shall be thy fate; 
I only know it shall be high, 

I only know it shall be great.* 


. 
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The Honourable Jean-Jacques Bertrand, assisted by Dr. Henry F. Hall, 
officially opens the Henry F. Hall Building by cutting the symbolic ribbon. 


APPENDIX 


Members of the Board of Management (1925-1937) 
and of the Board of Governors (1937-1966) 


J. H. Andrews, 1951-1964 
C. R. Armstrong, 1953-1962 
Arthur Atkins, 1955-1966 

* T.H. Atkinson, 1953-1954 
W.G. Attridge, 1946- 
D. A. Bates, 1925-1952 
J. W. Beaton, 1925-1951 

General Secretary 


H. C. Beatty, 
1925-1927 and 1944-1959 


W. T. A. Bell, 1947-1950 
* GW. Birks, 1933-1950 
**J. G. Bradley, 1963- 
Allan Bronfman, 1964- 
J. W. Brunt, 1936-1945 
Harry Burton, 1925-1944 
J. S. Cameron, 1951-1953 
**K. D. Campbell, 1951-1956 
R. L. Campbell, 1940- 
C. F. Carsley, 1964- 


W. E. Clarke, 1925-1952 
F. B. Common, 1925-1934 
W. C. Corbett, 1965- 
Lionel Cété, 1963- 

* H.R. Crabtree, 1963-1965 
H. A. Cresswell, 1952-1955 
H. L. Dawson, 1936-1944 

**F_B. Dechene, 1941-1942 

**G. C. Donaldson, 1954-1966 
C. A. Duff, 1963- 


F. N. Dundas, 1963- 
Vice-Chairman, 1965- 


J. A. Edmison, (1940) 
A. G. Fairbanks, 1953-1954 
H. W. Fairlie, 1925-1944 


S. W. Fairweather, 
1925-1929 


G. B. Foster, 1950-1964 
R. M. Fowler, 1955-1957 
* J.B. Frosst, 1933- 
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F. F. Fulton, 1961- 
Vice-Chairman, 
1962-1963, 
Chairman, 1963- 


** Gordon Galbraith, 
1948-1951 


H. F. Hall, 1964- 

Governor Emeritus 
E. L. Hamilton, 1966- 
G. A. Hart, 1961- 


L. C. Haskell, 1933-1950 
Vice-Chairman, 
1939-1942, 
Chairman, 1942-1947 


**T_R. Haugland, 1940-1941 
R. E. Heartz, 1950-1965 
R. A. C. Henry, 1937-1944 
E. G. Hildebrand, 1950-1953 
* G. M. Hobart, 1958-1960 


George Hodge, 1933-1959 
Chairman, 1936-1942 


J. L. Hodges, 1953-1956 
R. C. Holbrook, 1946-1956 


S. C. Holland, 1944- 
Vice-Chairman, 1964- 


F. G. Hubbard, 1952- 
General Secretary 


T. W. Jones, 1936-1951 
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P. F. Kerrigan, 1959- 
* E. A. Leslie, 1952-1953 
* T. D. Lewis, 1959- 
D. L. Macaulay, 1925-1931 


G. W. MacKimmie, 
1925-1944 
Chairman, 1925-1936 


P. M. McEntyre, 1966- 
J. M. McKenzie, 1925-1937 
F. W. McIntosh, 1966- 
H. B. McLean, 1925-1935 
R. R. Merifield, 1958- 
**S.O. Meyer, 1946-1952 
G. W. Millar, 1963- 
W. T. B. Mitchell, 1934-1941 
D. P. Mowry, 1937-1951 
W. M. Neal, 1925-1927 
C. B. Neapole, 1951- 
** Charles Nichols, 1952-1954 
K. E. Norris, 1941-1956 
G. T. Page, 1966- 
K. R. Patrick, 1946-1963 
R. D. Perry, 1964- 
J. R. Petrie, 1956- 
**H. H. Potter, 1942-1944 


B. W. Roberts, 1940-1966 
Vice-Chairman, 
1942-1947, 

Chairman, 1947-1962 


A. T. Roblin, 1952-1959 


H. I. Ross, 1944-1964 
Vice-Chairman, 
1947-1953 


O. M. Solandt, 1956-1963 
Vice-Chairman, 
1962-1963 


H. M. Sparks, 1953-1961 
** Frank Stannard, 1956-1964 
**B. M. Stark, (1940) 

T. J. Stevenson, 1925-1930 

I. R. Tait, 1953- 

J. W. Tait, 1966- 

C. W. Taylor, 1925-1954 


W. Taylor-Bailey, 1946-1961 
Vice-Chairman, 
1954-1961 


* ©. B. Thornton, 1960-1961 
L. C. Tombs, 1940-1942 

* L. W. Townsend, 1956-1958 
Henry Valle, 1965- 

** AS. Walker, 1944-1946 
D. B. Wallace, 1944-1947 
E. E. Wallace, 1925-1954 


* F.B. Walls, 1954-1963 
Chairman, 1962-1963 


* C. W. Webster, 1961-1964 


L. P. Webster, 1947- 

R. L. Weldon, 1951-1966 

D. M. Wesbrook, 1937-1941 
**G. L. Wood, 1964- 

L. A. Wright, 1944-1961 

E. P. Zimmerman, 1963- 
* President of the Corporation 
** Alumni representative 
Chancellors 


B. Wynne Roberts, 
1960-1965 


Fraser F. Fulton, 1965- 
Principals 
A. W. Young, 1925-1928 


F. Owen Stredder, 
1928-1935 


Kenneth E. Norris, 
1936-1956 


Henry F. Hall, 1956-1962 
Robert C. Rae, 1962- 
Vice-Principals 


Kenneth E. Norris, 
1935-1936 


Henry F. Hall, 1954-1956 
Robert C. Rae, 1961-1962 


Douglass Burns Clarke, 
1956- 
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NOTES 


PREFACE 


"Cross, H. C., One Hundred Years of Service with Youth — the 
Story of the Montreal YMCA, 1951. 

?In such a case a beginning date is somewhat arbitrary. The 
academic year 1873-74 is chosen, however, as it was the first year 
during which certain clear-cut features of a formal educational pattern 
can be seen as noted in Chapter One. This is not to deprecate the 
extensive informal educational program of the Montreal YMCA before 
this date. 


CHAPTER ONE 


"In 1881 the question of enlarging the educational work in the 
line of evening classes and lectures for young men was carefully con- 
sidered by a special committee. The result was that short courses of 
lectures were planned on Physiology and Hygiene, Chemistry, Cana- 
dian History, First Principles of Machinery, and classes were formed 
in Arithmetic and Bookkeeping in addition to those in French and 
Shorthand. Many difficulties were experienced from the fact that the 
rooms were not suitable for this work, but it was now so successful, 
especially in the evening classes, that these were continued each year 
and increased up to the limit of the accommodation. 

From Historical Sketch of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion of the City of Montreal, 1901, p. 19. (Author anon.) 

? Cross, op. cit., p. 136. 

3 Ibid., p. 178. 

* George Hodge, O.B.E., was one of a small group of those whose 
devoted efforts were responsible for the development of Sir George 
Williams University from a business school to a college. 

°Personal communication from Les Vipond, General Secretary, 
National Council of YMCA’s of Canada, 1966. 
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CHAPTER TWO 


"Information about the early years of the Mount Royal Business 
College has been obtained from documents (including official an- 
nouncements or catalogues) in the possession of a daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. A. W. Young (Mrs. James Duncan) and kindly loaned by her. 


CHAPTER THREE 


"Hopkins, C. H., History of the YMCA in North America (Asso- 
ciation Press, 1951) p. 555. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


"Minutes of the Board of Management, March 8, 1926. 

? Ibid. 

°George Williams (1821-1905) was the founder of the first 
YMCA in London, England, in 1844, and is sometimes regarded as 
the father of the whole YMCA movement. He was knighted in 1894. 
The YMCA College in Chicago (founded in 1890 as a training school 
for YMCA personnel) was named George Williams College in 1933. 


CHAPTER FIVE 
"Minutes of the Board of Management, November 10, 1925. 


CHAPTER SIX 


"In September 1927, 50 schools under the Montreal Protestant 
School Board had a total registration of 31,547 pupils of whom 1716 
were in grade 8 (first year high school) and only 338 in grade 11 (final 
year high school). 

? This extensive document sets forth arguments in favour of a 
new college program, particularly in the evening, and outlines a sug- 
gested curriculum in arts, in science and in commerce. 

* Minutes of the Board of Management, October 20, 1929. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


"Report of the Principal to the Board of Management, June 1933. 
?Dr. E. F. Sheffield was the author in 1955 of the “Sheffield 
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Report” which focused attention on the critical need for the develop- 
ment of universities in Canada to meet the demand of the time. 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


"Minutes of the Board of Management, June 5, 1936. 

? These figures are derived from the registration record of the 
academic year 1939-40 in which the total registration (day and eve- 
ning) exceeded two thousand for the first time in the history of the 
institution. Of the total of 2083 registered that year 744 were in college 
grade courses. 

°James, F. Cyril, “Our Universities — Voice of Two Cultures,” 
The Montreal Star (special edition) May 28, 1960. 


CHAPTER NINE 


' Douglass Burns Clarke, M.A., was a member of the first graduat- 
ing class (the guinea pigs). He is also a graduate of the Hart House 
School of the Theatre, and took postgraduate courses at Columbia and 
McGill Universities. 

?One of the participants in this adventure was Kenneth D. 
Adams, now Assistant Registrar of the University. 


CHAPTER TEN 


"Stabler, Ernest, The Story of the Claremont Division, (unpub- 
lished report, 1947). 

? This position was not maintained as other universities also grew 
rapidly in subsequent years. 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 


' Authority for this statement is found in a recorded address by 
J. W. Beaton, General Secretary of the Montreal YMCA, dated March 
18, 1948. 

? This action was in accordance with the procedure laid down by 
the National Conference of Canadian Universities (now Association 
of Universities and Colleges of Canada) for the consideration of appli- 
cants for membership. It was not always, however, that the committee 
appointed was such a distinguished group as in this case. 
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* Sir George Williams College was admitted to membership in the 
Association of Universities of the British Commonwealth (now the 
Association of Commonwealth Universities) in 1952. 


CHAPTER TWELVE 


' After service as an officer in the Royal Canadian Navy during 
the war E. F. Sheffield obtained his doctorate in education. He then 
served as Registrar of Carleton University, Otttawa, before becoming 
chief of the Education Section of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


*In addition to John B. Frosst (General Chairman) and John A. 
Fuller, other leaders in this memorable campaign were: J. W. 
McConnell (Honorary Chairman), T. D. Lewis (Honorary Treasurer), 
T. H. Atkinson, L. W. Townsend, H. M. Long, F. B. Walls and C. M. 
Webster (General Vice-Chairmen) and J. J. F. Bancroft, J. H. F. Turner, 
B. W. Roberts, R. L. Weldon and M. R. Chipman (Divisional 
Chairmen). 


*In a report of the Principal (K. E. Norris) on his trip to Europe in 
1950 during which he visited several educational institutions, he men- 
tions particularly Birkbeck College of London as being, “The one 
which bears the most resemblance to Sir George Williams College.” 


“In the academic year 1951-52 the full-time (day division) regis- 
tration of the College was 717 students which was considerably below 
the peak of the postwar boom of 837 in 1946-47. However, the evening 
division of the college had 2665 students in 1951-52 and the total 
registration in the college and schools in that year was 6081, this being 
the first year that the six thousand mark had been reached. 


CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


' Difference of opinion in the universities regarding the acceptance 
of federal grants was by no means confined to Sir George Williams. 
There is evidence of marked divergence regarding this matter in other 
institutions. However, this is not part of our story. 


? Minutes of the Board of Governors, March 21, 1957. 
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CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


"Boucher, C. S., The Chicago College Plan, University of Chicago 
Press. 


? Williams, P. E., The YMCA College, Educational Council of the 
YMCA, 1938. 


* Report of the Harvard Committee, General Education in a Free 
Society, Harvard University Press, 1945. 


“Stabler, Ernest, “Between Ourselves,” The Georgian Faculty 
Review, Vol. I, No. 2, p. 3, 1948. 


CHAPTER FIFTEEN 


"In the planning and erection of this building, as well as of the 
Norris Building, the administration was very fortunate in having the 
personal services of A. E. Sargent as its representative. His skill and 
long experience in the construction of complex buildings was of 
great value. 


CHAPTER SIXTEEN 


' An attempt to list the wide and varied range of student activities 
and organizations would result in a mere catalogue. However, perhaps 
among the more significant of these at Sir George Williams have been 
the religious clubs (notably Student Christian Movement, Georgian 
Christian Fellowship, Hillel and Newman), the special interest groups 
(for example, in chemistry and psychology), the various political clubs 
and the groups representing various nationalities (for example, the 
West Indian Society, the Ukrainian Society and the Chinese Georgian 
Association). 


Percival, W. P., The Lure of Montreal, revised edition, Ryerson 
Press, 1964. (Dr. Percival, formerly Deputy Minister of Education of 
the Province of Quebec, was one of the early and valuable public 
supporters of Sir George Williams collegiate development.) 


° This is not to be confused with the YMCA Fellowship Training 
Plan of the United States developed by C. K. Ober and described by 
V.N. Maricle in The Fellowship Training Plan, Association Press, 1938. 
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CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 


' The continuing need for evening elementary schooling is perhaps 
surprising. The quality of the work of these classes has been largely 
due to the service of Robert E. Scharf, their senior teacher for over 
forty years. 


CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 


"The course in engineering was developed by a committee of the 
Board of Governors including several professional engineers under the 
chairmanship of Dr. L. Austin Wright who at that time was secretary 
of the Engineering Institute of Canada. 


? Comparative registration by decades: 


(a) Registration of individual students (university courses) 


academic year day evening total 
1935-36 108 196 304 
1945-46 557 1258 1815 
1955-56 794 3321 A115 
1965-66 3789 8399 12188 

(b) Registration of individual students (S.G.W. schools) 

academic year day evening total 
1925-26 . in 606 
1935-36 157 573 727 
1945-46 406 2246 2652. 
1955-56 296 2561 2857 
1965-66 390 3997 4387 


*undifferentiated in records. 


° Dyer, John P., Ivory Towers in the Market Place, (Bobbs-Merrill 
Co.), 1956. This book remains a standard interpretation of the evening 
college in America. Chapter VI has special relevance to this question. 
The growing popularity of the evening college concept in Montreal is 
illustrated by the fact that an increasing number of firms are repre- 
sented by one hundred or more employees in the evening division of 
Sir George Williams University. Many firms have adopted a policy of 
encouraging employees by assistance in the payment of tuition fees. 
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